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BRIDGED BY HIS LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“* Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” 
“ Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Traw!.” 
“ Fringed with Fire,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ONCE AGAIN. 


And the lovely London ladies trod the floors 
with gliding feet, 
And their voices low with fashion, not with 
_. feeling, softly freighted 
Ail the air about the windows with elastic 
laughter sweet. 


Tue June roses are blooming in the gardens 
at South Hall, but they are poor, common rustic 
flowers compared with the June roses which 
flourish in the houses of Belgravia. 

A girl, the acknowledged belle of the London 
Season, is sitting in a spacious drawing-room in 
one of the mansions in Lo ha at 

Very rarely is such perfect loveliness seen 
even in this abode of wealth and fashion ; and 
one sentimental dandy, as he watches the girl 
and feasts his eyes upon her fair face, murmurs 
audibly to his neighbour : 

“* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ ” 

“Glad you think so, my good fellow,” replies 

© man to whom he makes the quotation, a 
subaltern in the Guards. “But such joys as 
that yonder are ‘not for you or for me. 





“HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN ?”’} 


Lady Killbrook means to marry ker niece 
to a marquis at the very least, and the 
fair Rosalind herself is in no slight degree 
ambitious, if halfthe stories told of her be true.” 

‘But they cannot be,” returned Mark Vernon, 
warmly. ‘ Sucha face as that cannot be linked 
with a soul that would sell itself for gold ora 
coronet.” 

‘I won’t contradict you, Vernon,” laughed 
the guardsman. “But I never saw a face yet 
that could not be bought at the price of either, 
and I very much doubt Miss Redesdale turning 
out to be the one exception that goes to prove 
therule. But don’t let me dissuade you. Try 
your luck, and remember the old adage about 
‘faint hearts.’ ” 

But Mark Vernon shook his head as he 
replied : 

“She does not care for me. If she did I’d 
risk refusal. But the Rose has no heart to 
touch. I sometimes think she has given it 
away already. She accepts all the devotion 
offered her without exhibiting either preference 
or consciousness, but just as though it were her 
due.” 

Meanwhile the subject of their conversation 
was sitting on a low chair, with a fan in one 
hand and a white rose which had fallen from 


the body of her dress in the other. 


So many and such novel experiences seem to 
have been crowded into the past month that it 
almost requires an effort to recall events that 
happened before she was presented at Court and 
became the fashion, so to speak. Since that 
twelfth of May she has lived in a succession 
of balls and dinner parties, ina round of recep- 
tions and “at homes,” of afternoon teas, and 
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drives and rides, and garden parties, and every 
kind of fashionable enjoyment. 

It is all very well, though it is sometimes a 
trifle wearisome, and as she sits here this after- 
noon, unconscious of the remarks that are being 
made about her, and plays with the white rose 
in her hand, and listens dreamily to the strains 
of music that fall upon her ears, her thoughts 
wander back to South Hall, and she remembers 
one bright morning, years ago, when Harry 
Harcourt gave her just such another exquisite 
rose. 

Where was Harry ? 

What had become of him ? 

He had seen her and recognized her as she 
sat in the carriage, but he had made no effort to 
seek her, and, whether he was prosperous and 
on the road to success, or whether he had for- 
gotten her and their youthful love she could not 
tell. 

But as the idea came into her head she 
smiled at the thought of the horror and dismay 
that would befall her aristocratic kinsfolk if any 
suspicion of her caring for the friend of her 
childhood ever occurred to them. 

Her meditations are interrupted by her cousin, 
Viscount Dunmow, Lord Killbrook’s son, who 
comes to her side and says : 

*So glad to find you here, Rose. These 
musical afternoons are an awful bore, aren’t 
they ?” 

“If they bore you, why do you come to them ?” 
asks the girl, smilingly. 

** What can a fellow do?” he replies, with a 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘Other folks come, so 
Icome. By the way, Iam looking out for an 
Oxford friend of mine. I heard he was to be 
here. I'll introduce you.” 
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Tou are very kindy’ replied Rosie, samcily. 
o you kmow that I shall careto make his 
equaintanee 

“Because you'll be the first woman who 
hasn’t cared to know Harcourt,” said his lord- 
ship, warmly. ‘“ He’s a splendid fellow. He 
won the Newdegate at Oxford; he writes verses 
that have grit in them; and he is private secre- 
tary to Lord Taxtub, who was in the last 
Ministry. Ah !—there heis,” and Lord Dunmow 
rose to his feet, and without ceremony left his 
cousin’s side to make his way through the well- 
dressed crowd which filled the rooms. 

Rosie’s eyes followed him, and her heart beat 
tumultuously as she saw her cousin approach a 
young man whom she instantly recognized as 
the lover of her childhood. 

The rich colour mounted to her face, she 
played with her fan, she looked another way, 
she felt nervous and anxious. 

How should she receive Harry—and how 
would he addmwess her ? 

She could not tell; but he was a long time in 
coming, and then she ventured to gianee in 
the direction which Dunmow had taken. 

He was not coming towards her. 

There he stood, by Harry’s side, at a good 
distance from where she sat, talking im the low 
tone necessitated by the music, but mot even 
looking her way. 

Probably his lordship had taken her jesting 
remark in earnest, or else he was waiting until 
the/singer, who was now claiming all attention, 
had fimashed her song. 

But even when the music ceased neither 
Dunmow nor Harry came to the beauty’s side; 
one aristocratic dame after another elaimed 
their attention, and Rosalind had the mortifi- 
cation of being taken away by Lady Mabel 
Marmion without speaking to Harry, and 
without her aumb becoming aware of the dange- 
rous young mam’s presence. 

No doult it was quite as well that this should 
be so, forif Lady Mabel had for ome moment 
thought that Rosalind cherished the least 
romantic #ffection or r for the handsome 
youth who had beem her first lower, she would 
certainly have done her best to prevent their 
becoming friends, or, failing im this, she would 


have plotted some mischief thet shonld effectu- 


ally divide them for ewer, 

But Rosalind thought not of that. She was 
vexed to think that Harry could sit in the same 
room with her and yet be so completely uncon- 
scious of cr indifferent to her presence as he 
had seemed to be. 

This, to her, novel sensation of being ignored 
piqued the somewhat spoilt beauty, and she 
half resolved that if Master Harry did once 
more come under her influence, she would make 
him pay for his present neglect. 

We must not do Rosie any injustice. At 
heart she was the same simple, affectionate girl 
who had won the love of all the inmates at South 
Hall. 

But six years of training under Lady Mabel 
Marmion’s influence had had their effect in pro- 
ducing a certain amount of artificial pride and 
weil-bred indifference, and, added to this, must 
also be taken the fact that while Rosie was very 
fond of Harry in her young girlhood her love 
for him was a very different feeling in its placid 

ffection to the adoring passion that filled his 
heart. 

‘truly enough might he then have said: 

Her love cx red to mine 
Is as moo ht unto sunlight, 
And as water unto wine. 

Indeed, as yet, the deep pulses of Rosalind 
Redesdaie’s heart had not been stirred, she 
knew not the mystic power of love, and her 
desire now to renew her old friendship with 
Harry Harcourt was rather for the sake of 
“auld lang syne” than because she had any 
serious intention of loving and marrying him. 

So far from this she had tacitly accepted the 
attentions of young Lord Oaklands, between 
whom and herself their respective relatives were 
anxious that a marriage should take place. _ 

But Oaklands was his own master, and Rosie 
was sufficiently independent to be, toa certain 
€xvent, her own mistress, so these two young 





peeple could neither of them be cocreed, and 
their friends knew that it would not be wise to 
resort to too much persuasion. 

So Rosalind had drifted along, winning love 
and admiration wherever she went; and now 
for the first time she felt vexed and dissatisfied. 

Had she been questioned, she could not have 
said why, but certain itis that she thought much 
more tenderly of Harry this afternoon than she 
had done for some years past. 

The evening of that same day Lady Kill- 
brook took Rosalind to a ball at the French 
Embassy. 

Lady Mabel elected to stay at home, but 
Lord Dunmow accompanied his mother and 
cousin. 

They were late whem they arrived. 

The rooms were crowded. The hall and stair- 
case looked like a gorgeous aan of brilliantly 
coloured flowers and graceful foliage. 

The cool sound of falling a a from the 
fountains, the refreshing of the ferns and 
palms, made Rosalind disinclined to make 
her- way to the hot ball-reom. 

But Lady Killbrook was an indefatigable 


Moreower, thowgh nollomger young, she was 
herself fond of dameing, and she pushed and 
elhowed her way the crowd, 
ignoring Rosie’s that they should 
remaig in a cooler spot. 

Im a few seconds they were surroumded by 
friends and acquaimtamees, and Resie’s eard was 


c 


“Se ook 
os! you hawe meserved a few dances for | 


me,” gemarked Lond Dunmow, who neganded her 
as @ sister. 

“f have reserved two or three,” she lied, 
with a smile; “that is,” she went om, “I have 
writtem imitiels against them which may mean 
anything. But, by the way, thought you were 
goimg te intmeduee some friend of yours to me 
this afternoon.” 

“Yes, but you 4idn’t care shout it and there 
were so many people about that I forgot it, but, 

bly, Harcourt will be here to-night if he 
*t adveady arrived ; shall I bning him mound 
to you ?” 

“If you like” 

At this moment ber forthe mext dance 
put in his daim and alind was soem being 
whirled rownd in the giddy valse. 

She had danced several dances, she was a trifle 
tired, her aunt and cousin were neither of them 
to be seen, and her last partner volunteered to 
go and seek them while she sat in the conserva- 


tory. 

Scarcely had he left her, however, than Lord 
Dunmow came to her side and said : 

«Rosalind, my friend Mr. Harcourt begs the 
favour of a dance.” 

The girl rose and bowed, then placed her 
hand upon Harry’s arm; and thus these two, 
who had parted in tears, now walked side by 
side as though but a minute ago they had been 
stringers. 

They reach the ball-room, Harry’s arm clasps 
the dearly-loved form, and though their feet 
mechanically keep time to the music, the heat- 
ing of their own hearts seems louder to them 
than any other sound. 

A few common-place remarks about the crowd 
and the heat but not a word of recognition 
passes between them. 

Rosie feels shy of alluding to the past, and 
Harry is afraid, with so many eyes upon them, 
to say anything that shall agitate himself or 
her. 

At last the dance is over and they get away 
among the palms and evergreens on the bal- 
cony. 

‘Then Harry dares to speak, and he clasps the 
small hand that rests upon his arm, and bending 
down till his lips nearly touch the girl’s bright 
hair he asks, in a low tone: 

** Rosie, have you quite forgotten me ?” 

** No,” is the subdued reply ; “‘ Loftem think of 
you, and of dear Uncle Vame, and your mother ; 
how are they ?” 

“Quite well. But when I ask if you have 
forgottens I mean the promise we made to each 
other, longago.”’ 








Rosalind trembled, 

She could not say “No.” 

She dared not say “ Yes.” 

And she felt that to equivocate, and pass by 
the question with the remark that they were 
such children when they parted, would sevm 
wean to her companion and be unworthy of hier- 
self. 

So she was silent, and before the auestion 
could be repeated Lady Killbrook and youn 
Lord Oaklands came upon their retreat. 

Her ladyship had been introduced to the 


she now pounced upon him eagerly. 

“Mr. Harconrt, you won't forget my party 
next week? You will promise to come, won't 
you ?” 

He replied that it would give him great 
pleasure to do so. 

And then her ladyship sank ona chair, an 
invited Harry to sit down also and talk with 
her, while Lord Oaklands led Rosalind away tw 
the ball-room. 

Lady Killbrook professed to be a great 
admirer of geniug, and she liked genius all the 
better when it came to her clothed in a hani- 
some person, amd that person clothed by a 
fashionable tailor. 

“You might almost mistake him for one of 
ourselves” she had once been heard to say of a 
well-known, well-dressed poet, and the story had 
stuek to her ladyship, amd poets and eritics had 
been rather hard upom her in eomsequence. 

But this in no wise damped Lady Killbroo’’s 

jon for “‘ lion hunting,” andas Harry Eur- 
court was, for the time, the fashiom, she felt it 
almost a matter of necessity to hawe him in her 


train, 
If she had the lion and the belle of the season 
at her house, even Royalty itself might he pleased 


to follow. 

So Lady Killbrook made‘herself very charming 
to the young mam; but it was lucky for him 
that she did most of the talking, for his mind, 
with jealous anxiety, followed Rosie and Lord 
Oaklands, and he felt ee ed insite ted at 
the air of proprictorship with which the young 
nobleman had taken the girl away. 

It was, a great effort that 
he could Hatem to Lady Killbrook’s chatter and 
tmaike zationel replies to her questions when he 
was compelled to speak. 

They were soon joined, however, by other 
mutual acquaintances, and then Rosalind came 
back, but ner hand was claimed again directly; 
then her ladyship requested Harry to take her 
to the supper room, and he only saw Rosie at a 
distance chatting gaily with her cousin and 
Lord Oaklands, and never so much as casting 
one glance towards him. 

Poor Harry’s heart sank in his breast. 

For years he had looked forward to this meet- 
ing ; it was the bright reward for which he had 
studied and laboured and struggled ; and now, 
when he should have been in the seventh 
heaven of delight, when he not only had spoken 
to the girl he loved, but was actually invited to 
the house in which she lived, he felt that the 
chasm between them was deeper and wider than 
ever. 

The love must be strong and true indeed that 
could ever hope to bridge it. 

And our hero was sad and dispirited. ies 

The prize he coveted was so far above nim 
that he felt to-night that he had better give up 
the struggle and sink back into obscurity. 

But no man when he has struggled’ half way 
up a steep incline likes to loosen his hold and 
fall down to the bottom hecause he hegins to 
fear that the jewel at the top may after all be 
only a piece of glass. The very pieasure 
climbing becomes a spur to urge him on, and to 
get even a few steps higher in the world than 
the companions with whom we started have 
attained is a feat which always brings with 1 
a feeling of intense satisfaction. 

So, though he began to despair, Harry could 
not turn back. She 

However much he might be disappointed wit 
the world into whieh he had forced his way, he 
could never go back to Summersex and settle 
down as a farmer. 
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Onward, ever onward, the stream of life don’t believe he loves me. He can’t suppose 
carries us, and we are hut like wisps of straw that I shall wait for him for ever.” 
in the rushing current. | Soshe said, and then she laughed aloud at 

Soon after supper Lady Killbrook and her her own folly. 
niece went away, and Harry Hareourt and Lord| ‘ Wait for him for ever,’ and she was scarcely 
Oaklands saw them into their carriage, the | eighteen. 
former not intending to re-enter the mansion. | . She had no fixed intention of marrying him at 

“ Oh ! where are you going ?”” asked Oaklands, | all—indeed, so far from that if ever she really 
as Harry, with a brief “Good night,” was turn- | thought seriously of matrimony, it was rather in 
ing away. | connection with Lord Oaklands than with any- 

“Down to the House,” was the reply, “I! oneelse. 
promised Lord Taxtub I would look in before| She had been told she ought to marry his 
going to bed.” | lordship, and she rather liked him. 

«Stop a minute and I'll join you,” said the | Besides, it had been instilled into her 
other; “one can’t go back to those hot rooms | mind that it was rather vulgar to fall in love— 
after this breath of cool air.” ‘that it was one of the follies that one’s cooks 

Harry could not refuse the unwelcome com- | and housemaids indulged in, and that sometimes 


~panionship, but he was irritated at having it | very poor people were guilty of, but that no well- 


trained girl would ever think of committing. 

Instinctively he felt that Lord Oaklands and Sometimes, it is true, glaring examples of the 
he were rivals. ; power of the blind god would foree themselves 

And he thought bitterly that the contest was upon everybody’s notice, but when Rosalind 
not an equal one, for the young nobleman was asked any questions about the matter Lady 
blessed with wealth and rank and good looks, | Mabel Marmion would shrug her shoulders and 
and all the world smiled upon him, while ‘he, | say, in a mysterious tone: 
alas ! was poor, and had his own way to make. “ Don’t ask me.” 

But Oaklands himself had no such thoughts,} And Lady Killbrook would say, with some 
because he had no suspicions of any rivalry. severity : 

He admired Rosalind. He knewthatshe was| ‘My dear Rosalind, right-minded people 
beautiful, but, what to him was much more | never think or ask about such things.” 
important, he thought her a nice, jolly girl, one| So you will perceive that Rosie lived in a very 
who would enter into his pursuits and who | fictitious world—a world in which she herself 
would be a simple, loving wife as wellias a fine} was the only real and the only genuine 
lady; and he meant to marry her. creature. 

But there was no need for hurry, no hurry for| Life was still fresh to the girl. She would 
proposing even. have liked to see a good deal of Harry— 

His friends. and Rosalind’s friends had made| to feel that he and she were children again, 
the course of love very smooth for the young} free to wander hand in hand through the 
people. orchards and fields, free to utter every thought 

He had shown pretty plainly that he was|'that entered their innocent hearts without any 
quite willing to carry out the proposed pro-|icare for the future. 
gramme, Rosalind had evinced no repuenance| But this evidently would not suit her boy 
to it, but it, would be a bore for both of them to | lover. 
be spoken of as engaged’ until the season was| Judging from her experience of other suitors, 
nearly over, and therefore there was no need for| whose claims had met with decided refusals, 
him to propose just yet. Harry wanted very much more from her than 

All this being settled in his own mind | mere friendly, affectionate companionship. 
Oaklands dismissed the matter, and to Harry’s| And when she thought of this her heart 
intense relief he never once alluded to the | sank. 
people they had just left. Harry might be admitted into the circle in 

But Oaklands had taken a fancy to Harcourt which her life was spent, but he eame there on 
personally. sufferance, not as one having the right of entry ; 

He had heard Dunmow speak so warmly of | #04 though peeresses may be lion-hunters them- 
his friend that he himself resolved to cultivate | S¢!ves they rarely manifest an inclination to en- 
him, and Harry’s very evident coolness was courage matrimonial engagements between their 
only regarded ‘by Oaklands as the natural female relations and the noble objects of their 


lislike that ts hae own pursuit. 
peewee ot agg Pa ce oye So Rosie felt a tender pity for Harry anda 


i till more tender pity for herself. 
Indeed, he rather liked Harry the better for | * } , 
his evident wish to avoid iy he detested wer the mentd Sabet. waa. chenged, atid whet 


: ' ve! i 3 he would have rebelled against 
toadies and flatterers, and he put up with far wr pee a 
more coldness:on the part of the young secre- with all the vigourof her nature she now yielded 


tary than he wonld have submitted to from a to, partly from habit and partly because she had 


a . : s so often been assured that it would be social 
man who was his equal, without cutting him. | syicide and the height of immodesty to do other- 


His good nature and easy temper added t0 | wise, 

his wish to be friendly softened Harry in| But the day of Lady Killbrook’s party arrives 
spite of himself, but he was conscious all the | and great are the preparations. 

time that the young earl was his most for-| The house seems to be given up entirely to 
midable rival, and in his heart some small | men who fit up tents and awnings over all the 
voce seemed to whisper “ Rosie will one day | available balconies—men who bring in chairs 
be this man’s wife or yours.” by scores, and whole cartloads of flowers, and 
make it their business to upset everybody’s 
comfort, and they drive even the earl to forsake 
his study and betake himself to his club. 

Rosie yawns over the whole business. Once 
or twice she has tried to render some assistance, 
but the surprised glances of the servants and 
Lady Mabel’s sharply-uttered sarcasm about her 
thinking herself in a country cottage, makes the 
girl desist and leave the invaders of the house 


forced upon him. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
SURPRISES, 


No, the heart thet has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close. 


Durine the week that followed Rosie Redes- to theit own devices: 


q 
Te never once saw Harry Harcourt. . ’ So she and Lord Dunmow go off to the park 
oe ot a day passed, however, without his seeing | for @ ride, and they meet Lord Oaklands and 
<r at a distance, but she was unconscious of-| several ladies and gentlemen of their acquaint- 
this far-off adoration, and she was not a little | ance, and the girl manages to forget all about 
provoked at what appeared to her to be thevery | the impending party until she again arrives in 
patient character of his love. sight of the honse. 

“ Anybody who really cared for me could not | “ What a bore all this fussis,” says Lord Dun- 
wait like this without asking for a word or | mow, with a disapproving glance at the prepara- 
‘vena responsive glance,” she said to herself, | tions which progress so slowly. ‘“ What a pity 





when safe in the sanetity of her own room, “I {you dren’t a man, Rosalind, then I could take 


you tomy club to dine in something like com- 
fort.” 

** Yes, isn’t it ?” replies the girl, with a bright 
smile. “I should so much enjoy it. I have 
often wished I was a boy, with a big brother like 
you.” 

Fiattery is dear to the heart of man, and Lord 
Dunmow looked down at his pretty consin, and 
was very much nearer falling in love with her 
upon the spot than he had ever been before. 

But he pulled himself up sharply. He remert- 
bered the impoverished estates, and the family 
debts, and he knew that matrimony was much 
too expensive a luxury for him unless he in- 
| dulged in it with avery rich partner, so he said, 
with something like a sigh: 

«?’T would be better for a good many men if 
you were a boy, Rose; but, as you are not, i 
must leave you to my aunt and my mother. I 
shall scarcely see you again till the evening, but 
save one dance for me.” 

Then he went away, subdued and somewhat 
sad, while Rosie, in no little perplexity at the 
oddness of his manner, went up to her room to 
take off her riding-habit. 

Everything is ready and in the most perfect 
taste when several hours later Rosalind walks 
into the drawing-room dressed for the evening. 

Pearls were very much in fashion this season 
and her white tulle dress seemed as though it 
had been hung out in a shower of the shiny, 
soft-looking beads. 

Round her throat the girl wore some strings 
of rare Oriental pearls, and bracelets of the same 
onherarms. This splendid suite had belonged 
to her mother; she prized it more than any of 
her other possessions. 

The soft sheen of the pearls was enhanced 
by the roses she wore. 

Her dress was looped, and tied back with 
roses. 

The corsage was adorned with them, and she 
wore the same queenly flowersin her hair. Yet 
the perfection of beauty was in herself, not in 
her attire, and Lady Killbrook and Lady Mabe! 
both looked at her with pride and satisfaction. 

But the guests began to arrive. 

Very soon the zooms filled, and some time 
later Rosalind was standing near a draped 
window which for the time being had been 
turned into a miniature conservatory, when 
she heard two names announced which made 
her heart throb and her face flush painfully. 

“Lord Oaklands—Mr. Harcourt,” were 
the names shouted, and then she saw the two 
young men received by Lady Killbrook first and 
then make their way further into the rooms 
and look about—probably in search of herself. 

But when they were still some distance 
from where she stood she saw Lady Mabel 
meet them. 

Knowing ker aunt’s dislike to Harry in the 
days gone by, Rosie watched the meeting with 
something more than curiosity. 

Her ladyship spoke to Lord Oaklands, and 
was introduced by him to his companion; but it 
was evident she did not recognize the “ plough- 
boy” in the polished, handsome, and well- 
dressed young man before her. 

And yet she was puzzled. 

Rosalind saw this, from the expression of 
her aunt’s face and her manner, and from the 
way in which Lady Mabel’s eyes followed the 
young man. 

But other guests claimed the proud woman’s 
attention and drove the enigma for a time from 
her mind. 

Some two hours later, and Rosalind, who had 
been dancing more than usual and had pleaded 
fatigue to the last man who had asked her, 
found herself seated in a shaded spot, half 
hidden from view by some rare exotics that had 
been hired for the evening. 

She was thinking not unpleasant thoughts 
when a voice at her side startled her, and look- 
ing up she saw Harry Harcourt with a look of 
intense love and suffering in his face. 

«Rosie, I must speak with you,” he pleaded. 
** Give me five minutes, if only for the sake of 
the past.” 

She looked at him, and the earnestness in his 





face and manner struck her so forcibly that it 
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seemed to communicate itself to her, and she 
replied, in an equally low tone: 

** Twill go on the balcony, if you like to take 
me, but it would be wise to dance a few minutes 
first.” 

He offered her his arm with an expression of 
thanks. Then they took a few turns of a galop 
almost in silence, and then strolled on to the 
balcony. : 

But they were not alone, and though Rosalind 
managed to seat herself in a corner, where 
nothing that was said could be heard by others, 
and where she herself was pretty well hidden, it 
was some time before Harry could dare to do 
more than make the most commonplace remarks 
for fear of listeners. 

At last the couples seated near them go in to 
dance, or have supper, and Harry seizes his 
opportunity. 

* Rosie,” he says, passionately taking her 
hand in his own, and holding it tightly, “I 
want you to tell me, dearest, frankly, without 
any coquetry or false pride, just as you would 
have done in the old days, is it possible that you 
may one day be mine? or are you engaged to 
Lord Oaklands ?” 

“Tam not engaged to anyone,” replied Rosa- 
lind, decidedly. 

* And my other question, Rosie. I cannot ask 
you to marry me now. I will not do so till I 
can offer you a better position than I now have. 
But does some of the old love for me remain in 
your heart? For myself I can truly say that 
never fora day have I forgotten you, and that 
but for my love for you I should never have 
succeeded so far as I have done.” 

Rosalind did not withdraw her hand, but she 
said, dolefully and doubtfully : 

“I don’t know how to answer you, Harry. I 
was very fond of you indeed; but I was such a 
child then I did not understand my own feelings, 
and I am not quite sure that I understand them 
now. I need not tell you that I like you very 
much indeed, because you must know it. I 
should not be here with you if it were not so. 
But can’t we be friends and wait? You say you 
cannot ask me now, and if you did so, I don’t 
know what I should say. So let us wait, and 
not distrust each other, and perhaps——” 

She paused and hesitated, anxious not to say 
too little, yet afraid to say too much; and 
Harry was pressing her imprisoned hand to his 
lips, when a shadow fell upon the shrubs that 
half hid them, and Lady Mabel Marmion’s voice 
said, sharply : 

** Rosalind, your aunt is inquiring for you.” 

The girl rose to her feet, looking confused ; 
but Harry likewise came forward and offered her 
his arm. 

As the light fell upon his handsome face, as 
he came into the room, Lady Mabel instantly 
remembered where she had seen him, and at the 
same time she knew who he really was. 

Her large face became pale with passion, her 
prominent eyes seemed to glare upon him, and 
for the moment she felt as though she would 
like to strike him. 

Mastering herself with an effort, however, she 
controlled herself sufficiently to say: 

** So, Mr. Harcourt, you seem to have a talent 
for making my niece play the truant.” 

“Tam not aware that Miss Redesdale has ever 
done so,” he replied, calmly and politely, “ but 
if she has pray put the blame on my shoul- 
ders.” 

But Rosalind here interposed by saying: 

**T don’t know why you talk like this, auntie. 
Mr. Harcourt is an old friend of mine, we were 
children together and he is a friend of Dun- 
mow’s also. I won’t be taken to task like this. 
I have many things to ask Harry and he has not 
yet told me how his mother and Uncle Vane 
are.” 

And she turned to the young man for an 
answer to her question. 

“They are both quite well, thank you,” he 
replied, ignoring Lady Mabel’s look of insolent 
disdain. 

‘Tam so glad to hear it,” exclaimed Rosie. 
“T have neglected them too long, but I shall 

write and tell them I have seen you. And now 


I think I had better go to Lady Killbrook if she 
wants me.” 

« And I will say good night,” replied Harry. 

Then with a bow to Lady Mabel, which that 
stately dame responded to but very coldly, he 
went with Rosie to seek the countess and take 
his leave. ; 

“You are going early,” said her ladyship, 
warmly, “I have scarcely had time to say a word 
to you, I hope you have not been neglected.” 

“Not in the least, thank you, I have spent a 
very pleasant evening.” 

And a few minutes later Harry stood on the 
doorstep inhaling the cool night air and looking 
for an empty hansom. 

“Good night, Mister ’Arry,” said a spider- 
legged, ill-looking young man whose dress and 
general get-up indicated that he was a groom. 

Harry urt looked at him in usfeigned 
surprise and without the least recognition. 

** Who are you ?” he asked, impatiently. 

But the man made no reply; something 
seemed to have startled him, for he dashed into 
the road among the crowd of carriages, and the 
darkness, relieved only by fitful gleams from 
gas or carriage lamps, completely hid him. 

The strange encounter puzzled Harry and 
made him decide to walk back to his lodgings. 

But he could not help wondering who the 
strange groom could be who spoke to him with 
such familiarity. 

And, oddly enough, the name of Ned Milstead 
never occurred to him, the youth had passed 
away so utterly out of his life. 

Butthe man was not gone; so far from it he 
believed it was his destiny to marry Miss Rosa- 
lind Redesdale, and he had not the least doubt 
about doing it. 

(To be Continued.) 








Tue Ant.—a<An ant, three-eighths of an inch 
long, carrying a burden of one-sixth of a grain, 
moves at the raté of one mile in eleven hours. 
The weight (a small one, compared with that 
they can carry) is eighteen times their own 
weight. They compare with a man five and a 
half feet high, weighing one hundred and forty 
pounds, carrying a weight of two thousand five 
hundred pounds at the rate of one hundred and 
seventy-six miles in eleven hours. 

M. De Nevvituix’s Parntinas.—It has been 
incorrectly stated that M. A. De Neuville’s 
picture “ Rorke’s Drift” had been sold to the 
American millionaire, Mr. Vanderbilt. The 
picture in reality purchased by this gentleman 
was the same artist’s work ‘“ Le Bourget,” for 
which he paid Messrs. Wallis & Son the sum of 
3,000 gs. 





SCIENCE. 


Sawpust Puratrers.—In Germany plates, 
dishes, &c., are being made from wood shavings 
and paper in the following manner :—Selected 
plane shavings are bound into bundles, and 
steeped in a bath of weak gelatine solution about 
twenty-four hours, then dried and cut into suit- 
able lengths. Plates are cut of strong paper or 
thin paste-board, of the size of the objects to be 
produced. These are moistened with a liquid 
consisting of weak gelatine solution with sodium 
water-glass, and pressed in heated metallic 
moulds. After drying, the pressed paper objects 
are coated ‘on both sides with an adhesive 
material made of five parts Russian gelatine 
and one part thick turpentine, the shavings are 
applied to them, and the whole is subjected to 
pressure. (Wood shavings alone would, 
because of their unequal thickness, present 
uneven surfaces.) The objects are now cut, if 
necessary dried and varnished. 

CorPER-PiaTinc oN Zinc.—The use of 
cyanide baths for plating zinc has the double 
disadvantage of being poisonous and expensive. 
Hess has overcome the objections by rendering 
the cyanide bath unnecessary. is he accom- 
plishes by the use of an organic salt of copper, 





for instance a tartrate. Dissolve 126 grammes 





sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) in 2 litres 
water; also 227 grammes tartrate of potash and 
286 grammes of crystallized carbonate of soda 
in 2 litres water. On mixing the two solutions 
a light bluish-green precipitate of tartrate of 
copper is formed. It is thrown on a linen filter, 
and afterwards dissolved in half a litre of caustic 
soda solution of 16° B., when it is ready for use. 
The coating obtained from this solution is very 

liable, smooth, and coherent, with a fine sur- 
ace, and acquires any desired thickness if left 
long enough in the bath. Other metals can 
also be employed for plating in the form of 
tartrates. Instead of tartrates, phosphates, 
oxalates, citrates, acetates, and borates of metals 
can be used, so that it seems possible to entirely 
dis, ense with the use of cyanide baths. 

A New Puoro Emuutsion.—Dr. Vogel writing 
to acontemporary says: “I havea new emulsion 
with remarkable qualities. It combines the 
advantages of gelatine emulsion (high sensi- 
tiveness) with the advantages of collodion 
emulsion. It appears to keep any length 
of time, and, best of all, it may be poured 
like collodion upon the glass, drying as 
quickly as the latter. The plates are de- 
veloped, intensified, fixed and washed exactly 
like collodion plates, and dry like these. More- 
over, the film may be exposed in the camera 
seven minutes after preparation and before dry- 
ing. You will be glad to hear that several of 
our Berlin photographers—Prumm, Schaar- 
wachter, and Reichard—have tried the emulsion 
and reported upon its success to the Society for 
the Advancement of Photography. You may 
smile over all these wonderful things, but they 
are so convincing to me that I am seriously 
thinking of making the emulsion on a large 
scale.” : 

Curious ExpPERIMENT IN Maanerism.—M. 
Obalski describes a pretty magnetic curiosity to 
the Académie des Sciences. Two magnetic 
needles are hung vertically by fine thread, their 
unlike poles being oposite one another. Below 
them is a vessel containing water, its surface 
not quite touching the needles. They are hung 
so far apart as not to move toward one another. 
The level of the water is now quietly raised by 
letting a further quantity flow in from below. As 
soon as the water covers the lower ends of the 
needles they begin to approach one another, 
and when they are nearly immersed they rush 
together. The effect appears to be due to the 
fact that when the gravitation force downwards 
is partly counteracted by the upward hydro- 
static force due to immersion, the magnetic 
force, being relatively greater, is able to assert 
itself. 

Tue Propagation or OrsteRs.—At one of 
the recent meetings held by the American Fish 
Cultural Association a paper was read on 
the propagation of the oyster by Dr. W. J. 
Brook, of the Johns Hopkins University. The 
manner in which this propagation takes place 
had never before, he said, been thoroughly un- 
derstood. Through studies made by him last 
summer, however, great light was thrown on 
the subject. He found that the American 
oysters do not breed their young in the shell, 
as had been’ supposed, and that consequently 
the eggs can be impregnated artificially. An 
average oyster contains from six to nine million 
eggs, and one of larger size may contain fifty 
millions. The plan pursued by him in fertiliz- 
ing these eggs was to chop the male and female 
oyster up together; thus the fluids are mixed 
and the impregnation is made complete. The 
process of development immediately begins, and 
goes on so rapidly that a change may be noted 
every fifteen seconds. In a very few hours the 
embryo is sufficiently formed to swim in the 
water. The shells at first are very small, and 
are not adjacent to each other. They grow 
very rapidly, closing down over the sides, and 
finally unite and form the hinge. In the short 
space of twenty-four hours the young oyster 1s 
able to take food, and from three days to a week 
it attains perfect form. During its early life it 
is aswimming animal. The oyster is able to 
reproduce its species at the end of a year's 
growth, and it is marketable at the age of 
three years. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
AN ACCIDENT. 


Yet man is born unto trouble 
As the sparks fly upward. Jos. 


_ Rosamonp, Countess of Fairleigh, or as the 
inhabitants of Newbeach would have designated 
her Amelia Jenkins, Miss Jenks’s promising 
young assistant, had forgotten her present call- 
ing, had forgotten that she was only the 
“young person from the fancy shop,” as she 
poured out her whole soul in the tender touch- 
ing pathos of her song. 

-“When Sparrows Build” had always been 
her favourite ballad. She now loved it because 
it was the first she had sung to Hugh. 

As her fingers touched the white notes, as 
her voice uttered the plaintive lament, all her 
old sorrow awoke, and she forgot everything 
at that instant save that she loved Hugh and 
had lost him. Her clear eyes were full of 
unshed tears. 

A rustling, as of some one stirring the leaves 
of a book. 

Rosamond looked up and saw a handsome, 
fashionably attired young man of four or five 
and twenty. Itall came back to her then, how 
she was a shop assistant merely, here on 
sufferance. 

She rose abruptly. 

“Pray do not let me disturb you,” said the 
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[a SAD ACCIDENT. ] 


| stranger, courteously, “I thought I should find 
my mother here.” 

This, then, was Lady Airlie’s son, the young 
earl. 

Rosamond blushed hotly, she had often heard 
Hugh speak of him, but for his absence from 
England he would have beena frequent guest 
at Lord Fairléeigh’s. 

“* Pray do not let meinterrupt you,” repeated 
Lord Airlie, “I had no idea that ballad could 
sound so sweet.’ 

Rosamond nerved herself for an effort, it was 
evident he took her for a visitor, an equal. 

“IT beg your pardon—my lord,” a little pause 
before the two last words, Rosamond never 
uttered them glibly. “I ought not to have 
taken such a liberty, the footman showed me 
in here to wait for her ladyship.” 

The young lord looked surprised, as well he 
might, his companion was so delicately refined, 
her manners had a matchless ease, and yet she 
voluntarily addressed him as only an inferior 
would. 

‘IT am sure my mother does not know or she 
would not keep you waiting; allow me to set it 
straight.” 

He rang the bell. 

The footman, who entered, glanced quickly 
from one to the other, and Rosamond knew 
quite well he imagined she had been flirting 
with his master. 

“Tell Lady Airlie a young lady is waiting to 
see her, has been waiting some time.” 

“Yes, my lord, I have already told her lady- 
ship; she said the young woman could take a 
seat, she should not be long.” 

Lord Airlie bit his lip, probably the words 
hurt him more than Rosamond ; in her one great 
sorrow, the loss of her husband and her home, 
the petty distinctions of rank seemed of little 
moment to her, but the young earl was 
meditating some excuse whereby to procure the 





discharge of the luckless servant. Looking up 
Rosamond saw an angry scowl on his brow. 





“I cannot imagine how my mother keeps that 
fellow, his insolence is insupportable.” 

“He is not to blame,” answered the girl, who 
for a brief space had figured as queen of 
Belgravia, “ he only said the truth.” 

“He might have put a little politeness into 
his sentence.” 

“He probably looked on me as an equal,” 
returned Rosamond, with a curious smile; “I 
fancy there is no very wide gulf between a shop 
assistant and a servant in a house like this.” 

“A shop assistant ? You?” 

“Yes,” composediy, “ Lady Airlie is one of 
our best customers. Perhaps you will also 
patronize us—Miss Jenks keeps the only fancy 
shop in Newbeach, and supplies writing-paper 
and envelopes, really excellent articles, at 
strictly moderate charges.” 

Before Lord Airlie had time for a reply his 
mother entered. 

“Sorry to have kept you, Miss Jenkins, but 
I daresay you were glad of a rest after your 
walk.” 

“Thank you, my lady.” 

‘Have you brought those things for me to 
look at?” 

Rosamond produced them, the countess made 
several purchases and the young earl bought 
all she left, then Lady Airlie, glancing at her 
watch, said: 

“They will be just having tea in the 
servants’ hall, I’m sure the housekeeper 
would be glad to see you, Miss Jenkins, if you’d 
like a cup.” 

Rosamond declined, she must make haste back, 
Miss Jenks did not care to be alone for long. 

“Rather a pretty girl,” said the earl when 
she had departed, assuming an indifference he 
was far from feeling, “‘ quite a cut above New- 

beach generally. Where did old Jenks pick her 
u ed 
Pe I’m suge I don’t know,” with a yawn. “ She 
came Seer Lando I believe.” 

“It is easy to see that, her accent is too pure 
for Yorkshire.” 
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And that day was the beginning of a heavy 
trouble for Rosamond. 

Lord Airlie was a young man who all 
his life had had no wish ungratified. He 
had not shared with his younger brothers 
William Clive’s careful training, but was the 
pupil of a far more fashionable tutor ; it was the 
bad result of this gentleman’s system ag 
demonstrated by Ronald that had made the 
earl and countess so careful in their second 
selection. 

He was not exactly a bad young man—indeed 
he had many excellent qualities—but one idea 
was ingrained in his nature, that he was of 
paramount importance, and other people’s 
wills and interests must give way tohis. His 
younger brothers were of adifferent mould. He 
was fortune’s favourite, and had been spoilt as 
such—never yet had he wanted anything and 
failed in the end toebttain it. 

He had been abroad, he had seen all tthe 
beauties of Paris and Vienna, and a oa 
of them had smiled on him, he had fli right 
and left until he began to believe himself 
irresistible, but yet he had never felt euch 


genuine admiration for amy woman as ‘he con- 


-—— for Amelia J oy 

© was not without the prejudices of his 
order: had he seen her first standing behind Miss 
Jenks’seounter serving out hhalf-penny skeins 
of wool the probability is he would never have 
looked at her a second time, but he sawiher first 
in his mother’s sitting-room, singing as be had 
newer heard anyone but @ professional sing be- 
fore 


He sow her first without any surroundings 
that cowd point her out as beneath hiv in rank, 
waiee was sweet amd clear, her face was 


<— beautiful. 

It was an unpleasant aurprise when he learned 
her name and ealling. Amelia Jenkins ! how 
could people associate such names with one of 
such refined loveliness ? 

But Ronald was of an imaginative turn of 
mind, he gradually persuaded himself that Miss 
Jenkins had been originally of a far higher rank, 
and having once conceived this he forgot the 
gulf between them. 

He took to riding over to Newbeach to,exeeute 
his mother’s commissions. He was fond of look- 
ing in at the fancy shop with orders for some 
particular wool most difficult to find, and all the 
while his eyes were bent on Rosamond’s. 

He often invented excuses just to go in and 
look at her, and so he indulged his fancy until 
at last he believed firmly-that he was ready to 
sacrifice anything in the world for her sake. 

And she had no notion of this ; she liked Lord 
Airlie, she could never forget that Hugh had 
been fond of him, but as to suspecting he loved 
her Rosamond had no idea of it. 

She, who was neither wife nor widow, had 


put away all thoughts of love out of her life, 


until she died her whole heart would be Hugh’s 
—the thought that anyone else might regard 
her as marriageable never once came to her. 

She did not dislike Lord Airlie’s frequent 
visits, she believed that he really required the 
peculiar shades of wool, and wondered a little 
what wonderful piece of work the countess could 
be engaged on to require such varieties. Rosa- 
mond never suspected that the young lord rode 
into Newbeach and back again just for the sake 
of a passing glimpse of her. 

Nor was Miss Jenks possessed of sharper eyes 
—the proprietress of the fancy shop had had 
severe suspicions of the young man at the 
saloons, she knew he admired Amelia, but Amelia 
snubbed him with judicious firmness, and this 
piece of self-denial so impressed Miss Jenks that 
she forgot to be as careful as she might other- 
wise have been of her pretty, fascinating 
assistant. 

So, when Lord Airlie rode into Newheach 
morning after morning and always stopped to 
make a purchase the spinster never suspected 
anything but the superiority of her wares 
attracted him, and things would have gone on 
for a long time but for a sudden accident. 

Newbeach was in the centre of a fine hunting 


county, and the hounds met regularly—it was | 





quite an event in the neighbourhood, one of 
the few excitements of the dull winter montks. 

Lord Airlie was not a huntsman, that is, he 
was not at home in the saddle, and rarely fol- 
lowed for his pleasure, and he seldom consulted 
any other, but when his neighbours expressed 
surprise at his prolonged visit to the maternal 
roof, when even his mother herself seemed to 
think it strange, Ronald, to divert suspicion 
from his real motive, was obliged to think of 
another which it would be safe to allege. 

Aceordingly he gave out to his mother and 
friends that he lingerednear Newbeach to enjoy 
the pleasures of hunting. 

«You never could bear hunting, Ronald,” ’ 
nejoined his mother, not suspiciously, dear, good 
soul, but in pure surprise. i 

« Well, I’ve changed my mind,” retunned ther 
son, “I’m going in for it regularly, and I'don’t) 
know a better pack than the Eastshize hounds, 
so-you’ll have me for a good time.” 


|| assiatamt were in the little par!sur. 


, 


“ Miss Jenks at the fancy shop,” suggested 
some one, “she has no family, she must have 
room.” 

And so without asking with your leave or by 
your leave, the Earl of Airlie was carefully 
raised from the ground and carried into Miss 
Jenks’s, and she being a kind-hearted creature 
was only too glad to be of use, and proffered her 
spare room with delighted willingness. 

The groom fortunately had not been far from 
his master. With his assistance the doctor soon 
had the poor earl undressed and lying in bed. A 
careful examination showed that the only danger 


4.was a wound to the head, no other injury had 


Dr. Brown looked very serious. — 

** It’s @ bad business,” he said to Miss Jenks 
when he got downstairs. The shop had been 
shut up by this timeand Miss Jenks ry her 
“A very 


bad business. He'll hawetostay herea month or 
»” ; 


“I wish you would marry and have a homef || mone. 


your.own, Ronald, [don’t like to think of your, 
wandering about so.” j 

He laughed awkwardly. 

“Don’t build your hopes om my marriage, | 
mother,” he said, with a strange grawity in his 
woiee. ‘“IfI ever take a wifel shall. choose her 
to please myself, and I quite expeqt all my 
friends to out me dead.” 

“ Ronald, is there anyone—are you serious?” 

“Nonsense,” he said, a little roughly, “don’t 
eateh afellow up so, mother.” 

That very day he was to follow the hounds 
and he.came down in all the glories.of his hunt- 
ing dress, a handsome man, and a pleasing 
one. 


home 

He followed the hounds as he had intended, 
and people said afterwards the meet was one of 
the best of the season. 

Lord Airlie was “in at the death,” and was 
adjudged owner of the brush. 

It was barely half-past six when he rode back 
to Newbeach, he had not seen his divinity that 
day, and it occurred to bim he might just look 
in at the fancy shop and have a moment’s 
glimpse of her. 

At this time his mind was fully made up—he 
meant to throw every thought of rank and posi- 
tion aside and marry the only woman who had 
ever really touched his heart. ~ 

There had been an inner meaning in his 
warning to his mother. He had never said a 
word of love to Amelia Jenkins, but he believed 
she understood him. 

There was a wistful, pathetic look about her 
sweet face when she spoke to him which seemed 
to appeal to his feelings not to trifle with her. 
How could he guess it was the thonght of 
another man which brought that wistful expres- 
sion, how could he imagine that every kindly 
word, every smile he received were one and all 
given beeause he had been the friend of Hugh, 
Ear] of Fairleigh ? 

Now in the gathering dusk of the evening he 
rode into Newbeach and turned his horse in the 
direction of the High Street. At that very 
moment ‘a bull, being led to the butcher’s, 
caught sight of him; the animal was not in a 
good temper, some premonition of its fate had 
stirred its anger—the sight of the scarlet coat 
did so still more. The bull rushed full pace at 
the horse, who, taking fright, reared and 
plunged in a manner terrible to see. Before the 
passers-by had time to realize the danger Lord 
Airlie was lying on the pavement, the blood 
flowing from a wound in his head, which had 
fallen against the kerb. 

A crowd gathered. The doctor fortunately 
passed and stopped to see what was amiss. 
Clearing a passage for himself with an air of 
authority he approached and examined the 
injured man, then he looked round as though to 
see which of the neighbouring houses could be 
converted into a temporary hospital. 

“It is madness to take him home—can’t be 
thought of.” 





“Is he dangerously ilh?” asked Rosamond. 

Dangerously enough, poor fellow,” a little 
sharply—some pumours had reached him as to 
‘the earl’s fxequent visits to the Berlin shop; 
“he'll beima raging fever beforenight. Perfect 
rest and the most patient nursing, that’s his 
only chance.” 

“Who is to tell Lady Airlie?” 

It was positively the first time thishad occurred 
to of thom, accident had been so sudden. 
All attention had been a go pre- 
parations for the patient’s comfort ; they had 
actually mever once thought of his widowed 
mother 


ad P'm.eure,” gaid Miss Jenks, “if her ladyship 


2 | .were:to come endnurse her son I’d do everything 
| im my power to make her comfortable, even to 
| giving up my own room.’ 


2 


Come and nurse her son, Miss Jenks! it 
would kill her in a week. Lady Airlie is an 
invalid herself. Besides, the very sight of him as 
he is now, poor fellow, is enough to break her 
heart. She’s asensitive woman and she literally 
worships this young scapegrace.” 

«* But who is to nurse him ?” asked Miss Jenks, 
a little dolefully. “I’m sure I shouldn’t likea 
lot of her ladyship’s servants down here unless 
she came too to keep them in order.” 

“ Poor fellow, he won’t want a host of people, 
one nurse, no more—a crowd would take away his 
only chance.” 

The doctor rode over to Lady Airlie’s to break 
the news. To his distress he found a rumour of 
the accident had already reached her, and, in 
spite of the lateness of the hour, she was getting 
ready to drive into Newbeach. 

“This won’t do,” said the surgeon when he 
had reassured her.on her worst fear that her son 
was Gead. “Lady Airlie, you are one of my 
patients, you are totally unfit for a sick-room; 
if you spend your strength now who is to take 
care of the earl when he is convalescent ?” 

«Then you think he will recover, doctor ?” 

“I hope so,” skilfully changing the form of 
his reply, “ but my directions must be implicitly 
carried out.” : 

“ As if I should dispute them.” : 

«Lord Airlie must have but one nurse besides 
his groom, who is with him now, and seems used 
to illness.” 

«I will send the housekeeper.” 

But the housekeeper refused to besent. The 
moment it transpired there-was to be but one 
nurse she took fright. If the young ear] died the 
blame would be hers; the responsibility was more 
than she chose to undertake. In vain the coun- 
tess implored and the doctor reproached, she 
positively refused. .Of course not one o: het 
satellites but followed her example. : 

“TI will go myself,” said Lady Airlie, wildly. 

“You will do no such thing: I beg your 
pardon, Lady Airlie, but the step would be fatal 
for you both ; one night’s watching would knock 
you both up, then where should we be ? 

«But what is to be done?” 

Dr. Brown had a plan in his head. Of all on 
people he knew he would sooner have tris oo 
his patient to Amelia Jenkins, but first he 120s 
discover if there were any truth in the rumour 
which linked her name with the earl’s. 
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«It is a good thing the earl was taken to Miss 
Jenks, she is a most respectable person.” 

“Yes, and her assistant too—above her posi- 
tion. Iam glad my poor Ronald has fallen into 
such good hands.” 

Evidently Lady Airlie suspected nothing. 
Mothers with eligible sons are generally the 
first to see when designing girls lay snares for 
the poor young men. 

Dr. Brown decided he would risk all and 
allow Amelia Jenkins the privilege of being 
Lord Airlie’s sole nurse. 

He explained to the mother that he could 
think of no one more suitable. 

“ She israther young,” demurred the widow. 

“She has a low voice and a quiet step. I 
don’t know anyone about here whom we can say 
as much for; even if I sent to London for a 
nurse she could not be here till to-morrow.” 

So Dr. Brown drove back to Newbeach, and told 
Miss Jenks there was none but Amelia capable 
of nursing the Earl of Airlie, and that he was 
commissioned by the countess to offer to recom- 
pense her liberally for any inconvenience she 
might suffer by the loss of the said Amelia’s 
services. 

Miss Jenks wrung her hands, but never 
thought of resisting Lady Airlie. 

“The business will be ruined,” she said, 
mildly. 

« Nonsense ! 
how the earl is. 
making of you.” 

“TI shall be quite dead, sir,” said Miss Jenks, 
mildly, “if I have to serve everybody.” 

Amelia Jenkins, however, who had a remark- 
able head for business, considering the short 
time she had been in it, suggested to Miss 
Jenkins they should borrow a young lady from 
Miss Cape, the milliner opposite, who, being 
very slack in the winter-time, would be very 
glad to get her assistant boarded at someone 
else’s expense. Miss Jenks looked almost 
hopeful at this; the doctor took his leave, the 
spinster went to bed, and Rosamond established 
herself at her patient’s side. 


People will flock in just to hear 
This accident will be the 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


A RECONCILIATION. 


When true hearts lie wither’d, 
And fond ones are flown ; 
Oh, who would inherit 
This bleak world alone. 


Facr to face'stood Hugh, Earl of Fairleigh, 
and the man whom he knew to have been his 
wife’s first lover, with whom he firmly believed 
she had left his home. 

We left Hugh, if you remember, just 
learning that Sir Reginald had left his 
hotel beeause he believed apartments would 
be more commodious for the lady by whom 
he was accompanied, and the unfortunate 
earl, in his jealous \frenzy, believed firmly this 
lady was his wife Rosamond. 

He went straight to the apartments named 
to him, and asked for Sir Reginald Dane. 
There was no difficulty about his sceing the 
baronet, and he was shown into.a prettily fur- 
nished salon. Hyvidently the servants had not 
been cautioned. 

He was kept waiting a few minutes. Reginald 

Jane was no coward. He himself had: only 
discovered Bianca’s existence the very day he 
showed her'to Rosamond. He had known for a 
long time that rumour declared someone was 
concealed at the Court, and he had not hesitated 
to make use of this knowledge to estrange 
Rosamond from her husband, but when he 
actually found that the poor secluded creature 
called herself Lady Fairleigh his indignation 
was aroused. He never believed she had a legal 
claim to the title, but -he thought it scandalous 
of Lord Fairleigh to allow anyone, sane or 
otherwise, to assume his wife’s title, and he felt 
himself justified in telling Rosamond. 

He was no coward, I repeat, and yet he 
dreaded a meeting with the Earl of Fairleigh, 


Moore. 





He was conscious that, from beginning to end, 
he had played an ignoble part. 

He resolved to assume that nothing had hap- 
pened to disturb their friendship. 

He came into the salon with outstretched 
hand, a smile on his face. 

“This is a pleasant surprise. 
you were in France.” 

Do not stoop to further deceit,” said the 
earl. ‘I know everything, and I am come to 
demand satisfaction at your hands.” 

This was troublesome. Making mischief 
between husband and wife was pleasant, but it 
seemed one had to pay for it. 

“T think,” s@id Sir Reginald, after a long 
pause, “that for your sake and your wife’s any 
hostile meeting between us should be avoided.” 

“My wife? Do you dare to mention her to 
me, Sir Reginald ?” 

“Certainly. Lady Fairleigh is one of the most 
beautiful women of the day. She was once my 
plighted wife. Why should I not mention 
her ?” 

Lord Fairleigh clenched his fist and struck 
Sir Reginald a heavy blow upon the mouth; he 
could not help it, he was beside himself with 
jealousy and rage. 

“T trusted you,” he said, “and this is how 
you recompense me.” 

* Such insults as the one you have offered me 
are only wiped out in blood,” said the baronet, 
coldly. “Lord Fairleigh, you have nothing to 
gain by challenging’me, but you have chosen to 
do so and you shall be satisfied. I will meet 
you at Asniéres. You will, I suppose, send a 
friend to settle preliminaries. Leslie, of the 
49th, is staying at the Hotel de Victoire, he will 
willingly act for me.” 

“I doubt it when he knows the nature of the 
quarrel, he is an honourable man.” 

Sir Reginald’s reply was to ring the bell. 

“The door for this gentleman,” he said in 
French when the servant appeared. 

Hugh spent the evening in hunting up a 
second, at last he discovered a young fellow of 
the name of Grant. 

“TI can tell you nothing of the particulars,” 
he said to him, simply. “Sir Reginald Dane 
has done me the deadliest injury one man can 
do another—I trusted him as a confidential 
friend. If ever there was a just, honourable 
cause mine is one, I assure you.” 

Then, as now, duels were strictly forbidden 
by the French Government, but then, as now, 
people managed occasionally to evade the law. 
The seeonds met and arranged a meeting for the 
following morning at daybreak in some lonely 
fields beyond Ashiéres. 

Hugh spent the night in sleepless agony. 
He believed himself justified in his quarrel ; but, 
oh, the anguish of his heart. He wrote a long 
letter to Mrs. Clive confiding his body solemnly 
to her care, and telling her when he eame of 
age to apply to his solicitors for certain. papers 
which would be necessary. That wasall; he 
never told his true nameor rank. Then he 
penned an adieu to his wife, merely his forgive- 
ness, notking more. 

The morning came; Hugh was at Asniéres 
long before the appointed time, ‘but he was not 
the first on the ground. The baronet and his 
second were already there. Leslie came up to 
the earl. 

« Sir Reginald wants tospeak to you,” he said, 
simply, “I think you had better listen to what 
he has to say.” 

The baronet came up to his adversary; the 
seconds retired out of earshot. 

“I am no coward,’ began Sir Reginald, 
simply, “ my life:‘may not have been blameless, 
but at least it has not beensoiled by cowardice, 
so that noone can think fear of death dictates 
my motives. Don’t you think that this duel is 
a fatal,step ? If I fall, rumour will be busy with 
your wife’s name? for her sake had you not 
better bury your resentment?” 

“No,” returned Lord Fairleigh, 
thousand times no.” 

The baronet walked away. Never had Regi- 
nald Dane put a greater curb on his own 


I had no idea 


no, a 


The truth was, he loved Rosamond. Although he 
had always told her he hated Lord Fairleigh 
because he was her husband, he could not 
bear the idea of her becoming a widow by his 
hands. For her sake he had humbled himself, 
and in yain. 

The ground was measured, the duellists 
placed in proper position, the signal given, a 
loud report, a thick smoke, and then Hugh saw 
his enemy lying prostrate on the ground, and 
knew that he was master of the field. True to 
his resolve of not killing Rosamond’s husband, 
Rex had fired inthe air. There was a great 
deal of generosity about him; if his character 
was faulty, it had something noble about it. 

A deep remorse seemed to take possession of 
Hugh. He had eome out intending to slay hi 
enemy, but all his resentment and thirst fox 
blood vanished at the sight of that prostrate 
form. 

“Ts he dead ?” 

“ No,” said Leslie, reassuringly, “he breathes 
—see.” 

“We had better take him home at once,” 
suggested the other second. 

To their astonishment the wounded man said, 
feebly : 

«No, not there—my sister—don’t let her 
know.” Then his head fell back again, and his 
eyelids closed. 

“ Heis right,” said Leslie, “‘ Lady Desmond is 
alone, she came over with her brother, and they 
were devoted to each other. She has been ill 
formonths. If she saw him like this it would 
be the death of her.” 

‘** Lady Desmond,” asked Hugh, like a man in 
a dream, “is she in Paris?” 

“ Yes,” returned Leslie, bluntly, “she came 
over with Rex, unknown to her husband, to see 
some great doctor here; poor thing, who is to 
tell her ?” 

“ We had better take him to.an hotel,” said 
Grant, “ weare losing precious time, and the 
gendarmes may be on us.” 

I cannot tell you what powerful spell the 
three men possessed, or how they appealed to 
the feelings of an innkeeper ; but before half-an 
hour Rex was lying on a sofa, in the imn’s best 
parlour, and the nearest doctor, who had been 
hastily summoned, was examining him. 

** Will he live ?” cried Hugh, breathlessly. 

«Live, yes,” said Leslie, who, as the wounded 
man’s friend, had been allowed to state the case 
to the doctor, “why, they say he’s nothing 
in the worid wrong but a broken arm, and 
that’ll heal in a few days.” 

If ever man felt a deep sense of relief 
Hugh felt it then; from the moment he 
heard that Lady Desmond was with her brother 
he knew his suspicions had been false. 

« He’s asking for you,” said Leslie, later on, 
coming up to the earl, “‘ you’d better go in and 
see him. Nonsense, Fairleigh. I tell you 
there’s nothing really wrong ; Rex is wonder- 
fully sensitive to pain, that’s what made him 
faint.” 

The baronet looked very pale and ill; his arm 
was in splints, and a glass of tisane stood near 
for him to sip, but there was nothing alarming 
in his appearance. 

«Sit down,” he said, simply, “and shut the 
door. Then, as his orders were obeyed, “ I think 
before we part, Fairleigh, we had better have 
an explanation.” 

«Long ago I loved your wife, I’m not ashamed 
of it, I was a poor man, and when she lost her 
fortune, or gave it up, our engagement was 
broken.” 

“TI have heard that.” 

“From the day I became rich I tried to find 
her, for months my life was one long search for 
her. I did find her, in a London ball-room— 
your wife.” 

Hugh started, he began to see a little what 
the other had suffered. 

“Of course I ought to have shunned her, I 
| know that, but I thought the harm would only 
| be to myself, and so I installed myself your 
| friend.” 
| A dead silence. 





He found it difficult to con- 


passions than when he conquered his pride | tinue. 
sufficiently to make that suggestion to the earl. | 


«Rumour broke out,” said Rex, at last, looking 
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steadily at his visitor, “that you were keeping 
some secret from your wife, that at Fairleigh 
Court a lady was immured whom you did not 
care for the world to know, and that for this 
cause you kept your wife away from her home. 
I do not defend myself, it was not right, but 
I loved her so I could not bear for her to think 
you perfection, and so I gave her a hint of whatall 
the world had whispered of.” 

“One word,” “breathed Hugh : “ did you per- 
suade her to leave me ?” 

“To leave you! Do you mean she has left 
you—that she is wandering about alone? God 
help her, poor girl, she is too beautiful for such 
trouble.” 

“* She left me the afternoon you last called at 
the Court.” 

“And you thought I had urged her to the 
step. Idid not. ButI am in part guilty—I let 
her see the miserable creature you keep 
hidden.” 

* You let them meet ?” 

“I did. Lord Fairleigh, you know now I am 
innocent of the sin you have laid to my charge. 
As your former friend, as one you have wronged, 
will you tell me one thing—what is that lady to 
you ?” 

“I will tell you. Heaven knows I have 
suffered heavily enough for trying to keep the 
secret. She is my cousin’s widow, she had been 
insane for years, and on his death-bed he extorted 
from me a solemn promise that she should never 
be sent to an asylum but should always live at 
the Court, and that I would never betray the 
fact of her existence. Sir Reginald, my life has 
been one torture through that promise.” 

“And I have helped to make your burden 
more heavy,” said the baronet, with genuine 
regret. “ Lord Fairleigh, shall we pass a sponge 
over the past and begin a new acquaintance 
commencing from to-day ?” 

Hugh was silent, not from any illwill, he was 
enly thinking Sir Reginald’s forbearance far 
exceeded his deserts. 

His quondam adversary misunderstood him. 

“ You think because I loved your wife I cannot 
be your friend,” he said, simply. ‘I may have 
erred, but I came of a line of ancestors who 
scorned to tell a lie; you may trust me, Lord 
Fairleigh, I assure you.” 

“Tam only sorry this should have happened,” 
and he just touched the injured arm. 

Sir Reginald laughed. 

* Pooh! that’s nothing. I am glad though 
it is no worse, for poor Georgie’ssake. My sister 
has the best husband in the world and a flourish- 
ing brood of children, and yet she has time to be 
devoted to a scapegrace like me.” 

Lord Fairleigh did not wonder, he thought he 
had rarely seen a more fascinating man than Sir 
Reginald Dane of Allerton. 

*T shall return to England to-morrow,” said 
the earl, after a long pause. “I think I see it 
all now. Rosamond has left me because she 
feared that poor, afflicted creature in the Court 
rooms was indeed my wife. Sir Reginald, you 
knew her well, can you suggest any means of 
tracing my lost darling ?”’ 

The baronet passed his sound hand across his 
forehead, perhaps he had never had a harder 
struggle than now when he was asked to aid in 
restoring Rosamond to her husband. 

“You forget,” he said, simply, “I know 
nothing of Lady Fairleigh’s friends, she may 
have gone to some of them; there was a Mr. 
Ashley.” 

“TI have been to him. She had no other 
intimate friends except a country clergyman 
and his wife, kindly people, but poor.” 

“I do not think she would accept hospitality 
from anyone,” returned the baronet, ‘Lady 
Fairleigh was wonderfully proud for one so 
gentle.” 

** Do not speak of her in the past tense, I cannot 
bear it.” 

“There is one thing I want you to do for 
me.” 

“ Pray tell it me.” 

«* When we are back in England I want to be 
seen publicly in your company once or twice for 
her sake,” with a painful stress upon the her; 
“‘we two must not be thought enemies.” 





They parted friends. Sir Reginald returned 
to Georgie with some story of a slight accident 
which lulled her suspicions to rest. Hugh 
crossed to Dover. The next day he presented 
himself at Mr. Ashley’s office. 

*T have come to tell you that you were right,” 
he confessed, simply; “my wife has left me 
through a cruel mistake, no word of blame 
attached to her.” 

Mr. Ashley by this time had seen his son and 
heard of his chance meeting with Rosamond, 
and how he lost sight of her at Fordham. Word 
for word he confides the sad story to the 
husband. Now that Rosamond has removed her- 
self beyond their reach, he thinks himself at 
liberty to disclose this. 

“TI shall go to Fordham to-night,” cries 
Hugh. 
« Wait till to-morrow, you will have a nervous 
fever if you go posting about in this style, you 
are only just back from France. Besides, Lord 
Fairleigh,” lowering his voice and speaking 
with deep sympathy, “it will be useless, 
Harold did not leave Fordham until he had 
exhausted every clue.” 

Thus advised Hugh waited till the next day, 
and then set out on his search. He tried every 
possible means of tracing his wife, he spent 
money freely, but he could learn nothing ; she 
had been there, she was gone, that was all the 
inhabitants of Fordham could tell the earl in 
reply to his inquiries. 

He was careful, for her sake, to keep up 
appearances. He wrote to Mrs. Ward from 
London informing her the countess and himself 
should not return to the Court before spring. At 
his town house the servants had instructions to 
forward everything to Mr. Ashley’s. Hugh 
himself spent one day in London, appearing at 
every place of public resort arm in arm with Sir 
Reginald Dane, just back from Paris, but still 
having one arm ina sling, then, having satisfied 
public opinion in every possible way, Hugh went 
back to Fordham, there to await the result of 
the detective’s researches. 

He had called in the aid of one of the most 
noted detectives of the day, a man who had 
tracked all the criminals of celebrity. Hugh 
had gone to him and told him the miserable 
story from beginning to end. 

“Only find my wife for me and I will give 
you a thousand pounds.” 

The detective did not refuse the job, the 
magnitude of the offer probably tempted him. 
He worked honestly and well, but no success 
crowned his efforts. At last a few days before 
Christmas he came to the earl and frankly told 
him he abandoned the search. 

“It baffles me, my lord ; I never failed before, 
but here I can find no clue to help me.” 

“What is your own idea of the case? you 
must have formed some conjecture.” 

«* Conjectures are not facts, my lord.” 

“No, but-——” 

«If you’d really like me to speak freely, my 
lord, I’ll tell you, I think the poor lady found 
her troubles too many for her and just ran away 
from ’em.” 

** Not dead, not dead ?” 

“« Ay, just that, my lord, but then conjectures 
are not facts, you see.” 

Pleasant this for Lord Fairleigh to hear 
when the Christmas bells were ringing their 
message of peace and good-will towards men. 

He suffered keenly—if possible more bitterly 
even than his poor young wife, for he knew that 
if he could only find her nothing could mar their 
happiness. 

Rosamond believed their re-union impossible, 
she had nothing to hope, nothing to fear, her 
days were filled with honest toil. 

Hugh suffered an agony of suspense, each day 
might bring news of his darling, and he had 
nothing to turn his thoughts from his trouble. 

Nothing? Well, he thought so till one morn- 
ing he received a letter from Mrs. Clive asking 
him to call on her atence. Then he remembered 
that in his anxiety for his wife he had well- 
nigh forgotten his only child. 


(To be Continued.) 





“ LETTER-TELEGRAMS.” 


Ir would appear from some recently issue] 
statistics of the French telegraph service tha; 
the system of closed or letter-telegrams, 
described to, and, we believe, recommended by, 
the Playfair Select Committee on the telegraphs 
of this country, is already largely in use in Paris, 
This method of communication consists in blow. 
ing the telegram paper itself through a pneu. 
matic tube, instead of manipulating its contents 
verbally along the telegraphic wire; and it 
appears that the pneumatic system at present 
at work in Paris has a total length of 77,600 
metres, and that. it is worked from six stations, 
at which are located steam-engines having a 
total power of 153 horses, besides six water. 
motors. The service comprises a main system 
with double line, at which terminate seven sup. 
plementary systems with branches, trains run- 
ning every three minutes on the main system 
and every five minutes on the supplementary 
systems. 

The system was introduced on May 1,. 1979, 
with a tariff of 50 centimes for open telegram. 
cards, and 75 centimes for-closed messages; 
while a prepaid reply card, introduced in April 
of the present year, was charged one franc. 
These rates have since been reduced to 30 cen- 
times for the open cards, 50 centimes for the 
closed cards, and 60 centimes for a card witha 
prepaid reply form attached; so that it would 
now seem to be possible to communicate from 
one part of Paris to another and receive a reply 
back for little more than half-a-franc, or about 
one-fourth of the cost of an ordinary telegraphed 
message in London. 

The extent to which the pneumatic service is 
used in Paris may be judged from the fact that 
something approaching 400,000 despatches of 
all kinds pass over the system every month, 
with the certainty of a large increase when tie 
reduced tariff has come into full operation. 

The advantages of this system as described to 
the Playfair Select Committee are that the 
sender of a message does all the clerical work 
connected with it even down to addressing the 
envelope, and that it combines complete secrecy 
with absolute freedom from error in transmis 
sion. In fact, the pneumatic despatch is simply 
a letter blown or sucked through a leaden or 
iron tube instead of being forwarded in the ordi- 
nary Post Office letter-bag—the difference in the 
service being that the one is rapid and continu- 
ous, while the other is slow and intermittent. 


THE ROSE HARVEST OF 1880. 


Lixe that of last year, it is scanty and late. 
Unlike that of 1879, however, it also threatens 
to be short. The heavy rains, varied wita 
specially bright gleams of sunshine, make short 
work with the roses. Hardly are the buds 
fairly in form than the flowers are fully ex- 
panded, and opening their eyes. This is all 
very well for the hybridist, but rather trying 
for the enthusiastic flurist and the excited 
exhibitor. What with tarnished blooms, and 
those lacking sufficient substance to keep tnelt 
eyes closed, it has been no easy matter to iill 
the larger classes at the shows. With the most 
careful selection at the last, not a few of the 
flowers have also opened their eyes to look at 
the judges before the latter had time to look at 
them. 

The scantiness- of the rose harvest has 
lightened the labours of judges this year. The 
plants that ought to have crowded the show 
stands are faggoted in thousands for heating 
the oven. ever—not even excepting the 
winter of 1859-60—has there been such 4 
slaughter of the roses as during the last winter 
and spring. Those that passed, more or less 
crippled, through the crushing severities of the 
winter’s frost succumbed to the biting stings of 
May. Teas especially were utterly wrecke¢. 
So much and so severely have they suffered 
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that good stands of teas are quite exceptional 
this year. Large and small plants, standards 
and dwarfs, those on walls and those in the 
open, nearly all are either injured or killed. It 
is quite grevious to notice bare walls and empty 
spaces that even went through the winter of 
78-89 comparatively unharmed. 

The loss of plants by the thousand has of 
course reduced the rose harvest in a similar 
ratio. But it can hardly be said that the plants 
left have come up to their usual excellence 
either in quantity or quality. There have been 
many fine flowers seen, of which some may be 
noted on other occasions ; but the flowers on the 
average have not been up to the mark—they 
have lacked substance as well as size. 

No doubt this has arisen partly from the 
winter, and likewise from an excess of rain. 
The latter has rotted a good many, tarnished 
more, and does not seem to have given substance 
or quality to those left. On the face of it, one 
would think a dripping time would be good for 
roses; but it really does not seem to be so. 
Sewage at the roots and gentle dew on the tops 
are better. Be that, however, as it may, it will 
hardly be disputed that the rose harvest is 
scanty in quantity, and somewhat inferior in 
quality. 





THE DRINKING OF WINE. 





Tux earlyrulers of Rome, finding it impossible 
to prevent wine-bibbing among the men, con- 
tented themselves with prohibiting it among 
women. ‘They were, however, extremely parti- 
cular, knowing the weakness of our common 
nature, not to allowthe wine-cellar to be com- 
mitted to their care. If it was under excep- 
tional circumstances so committed, the women 
were bound to use the greatest precaution with 
regard to the keys. A matron who, on one oc- 
casion, resigned the pocket that held these keys 
to another, was starved by her own family for 
her imprudence. 

No less shocking a story is related by Pliny 
ofthe noble wife of Egnatius Mecenius. This 
lady had very sillily allowed herself to be seen 
drinking wine out ofa jar. The indignant hus- 
band immediately beat her to death with a stick, 
and his conduct coming to the ears of Romulus 
was, if not approved of, excused. 

The evidence of a woman’s guilt in this case 

was somewhat curious ; the witness was permit- 
ted to testify about the smell of her breath. 
The wise Cato, who was ever animated by an 
ardent desire for the public good, introduced a 
law to make this evidence more easily attainable. 
It became a man’s bounden duty to kiss a woman 
in the interests of the community at large. 
Cato, indeed, with somewhat nearsighted policy, 
confined this kissing to relatives. But, as the 
exact limits of relationship were not defined, 
and as the whole human race may be said in 
a sense to constitute one family, it is hardly 
fair to accuse him of any want of thoroughness 
in his efforts to induce the general welfare, or 
at all events that of the male portion of his 
people. 
_ Horace, in an address to oneof his own wine 
Jars—for which he professed a particular affec- 
tion, and regarded as being born under the 
same consul as himself—reminds it (it is diffi- 
cult tosay with what amount of truth at this 
remote period of time, but it isto be hoped with 
very little) that even of the great Cato himself 
it was reported that this virtue very often grew 
warm with wine. 

If this was in faet the case, Cato is not the 
only man who has looked one way and rowed 
another. There have existed, unfortunately, 
differences between the examples and precepts 
of the moralists of all time. Addison, for in- 
stance, says some very hard things about wine ; 
as, for the benefit of lovers, that it turns love 
into jealousy, and jealousy into madness; for 
the benefit of the quick-tempered, that it turns 
the choleric man into an assassin; and for that 
of the good-natured, that it turns him into an 
idiot. Yet we know that the same Addison ap- 
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choly disposition, but became entirely changed 
after a pint or two at the tavern, particularly if 
the wine was of that kind which the old French 
writers call wine of onecar. Nor can it be 
proved that he ever took a glasstoo much, till 
he was unlucky enough to marry, like Dryden, 
‘discord in a noble wife.” 

To the praise of Dr. Johnson, it may be said 
that his character, in this respect at least, was 
uniform. At the time when he drank his three 
bottles of port at University College, without 
being the worse after it, he spoke of wine as 
greatly raising the spirits, and allowed that ab- 
stinence from it was a large deduction from the 
pleasure, if not the happiness, of life; but at a 
later period, when he cared for the wine on the 
table no more than the dog cares for it who lies 
under the table, then indeed it became “so 
much better fora man to be sure that he is never 
to lose the power over himself.” 





“MY PLACE IS BY HIS SIDE.” 





Sue said, with quiet, courtly grace: 
“My friends (?), I do not fear him ; 
You bid me leave him to himself, 
But I would fain be near him ; 
My place is at my husband’s side, 
To comfort and to cheer him! 


**You say he leaves his hearth and home 
To seek for worldly pleasure ; 

So much the more should I hold out 
To him my love’s fuil measure ; 

And gently seek to draw him back— 
Once more my soul’s best treasure. 


“Tf I should go I should but leave 
My aching heart behind me, 

Conscious that I had recreant proved 
To marriage ties that bind me! 

No, no, my friends, with God’s good help 
I'll do the work assigned me. 


«T’ll meet him with a smile whene’er 
His feet have homeward tended, 

And with the woe that fills his cup 
Shall sweet home-joys be blended— 

My household shall a pattern be 
When daily toil is ended. 


* My children, with their winsome ways, 
Shall e’er be taught to love him ; 
For surely kisses such as theirs 
To better deeds will move him, 
And he is mine and I am his, 
So time alone shall prove him.” 
M. A. K. 





A WRITER says he can find no trace of man 
in the monkey, but has no difficulty in finding 
abundant traces of the monkey in man. 

Natronat SupEeRstTITions.—Among the many 
strange customs of savage nations not the 
least curious are the ceremonious observances 
offered to wild beasts which they hunt and kill. 
The boldest native hunters of British India 
would shudder at the thought of leaving tbe 
corpse of a tiger till they had singed off its 
whiskers to the very roots, without which pre- 
caution they believe the ghost of the dead 
beast will haunt them into their grave. In 
many parts of Russia the killing of a wolf is 
not thought complete without cutting off the 
head and right fore-paw. The Lapps and 
Finns, whenever they kill a bear, surround the 
body with loud lamentations. One hunter then 
asks the dead beast “‘ Who killed thee?” and 
answers, “ A Russian,” when all the rest ex- 
claim in chorus, ‘A cruel deed; a bloody 
deed!” hoping by this means to divert the 
bear’s resentment from themselves to the ima- 
ginary Russian. The tribes of Northern Siberia 
never kill a polar bear without extracting its 
two largest teeth, which, in their belief, is the 
only safeguard against its coming to life again. 


OR, 
AN ILL-OMENED MARRIAGE. 


_ BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lady Violet's Victims,’ ‘Lord Jasper’s 
Secret,” etc., etc. 
—_@———_ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
FAIR FLESH AND BLOOD. 


Yet hath my night of life some memory, 
My wasting lamp some fading glimmer left, 
My dull, deaf ears a little use to hear. 


As Alice knelt at Lilian’s feet and then lifted 
her arms and flung them round her waist, a pal- 
pitating doubt oppressed the girl. 

Was this woman some half-crazed creature 
who from dwelling on one idea had allowed it 
to usurp the dictates of reason and reduced her 
to the miserable condition of a monomaniac ? 

‘Miss Lily! Miss Lily! my lost darling!” 

Nothing but that one wild cry, and the muscles 
of the poor wan face twitched and the vacant 
look left her eyes at last. Instinct, diviner 
because truer in its working than any calcula- 
tions of the intellect, had convinced the nurse 
that this girl was indeed Sir Richard’s lost 
daughter; and if his daughter, why, then his 
heiress. 

** What do you mean ?” asked Lilian, brokenly, 
but she did not withdraw herself from the 
nurse’s arms ; and when Alice smoothed back her 
golden hair and drew the ribbon through her 
fingers she only smiled wistfully and then 
sighed, as if some bitter breath of terror and 
of doubt were sweeping away the passionate 
hope suddenly kindled in her breast. 

«They say I’m crazy at times, dearie,” Alice 
went on, touching her forehead, “ because I’ve 
fretted so at losing you. Master never forgave 
me, he said it was all through my wicked careless- 
ness, and others will swear now that I’m mad, so 
that you should lose your gold and lands and 
be kept out of your rights; but give me time, 
darling, and I’ll be even with them.” 

Lilian thought of Rupert, her dear, noble 
husband, he who had married her fron® purest 
love, who cared not from where or from whom 
she sprang so long as he claimed her as his wife. 
—Rupert, poor, gifted and brave, who had borne 
the brunt of his harsh mother’s rage for her 
sake. 

““My husband,” cried Lilian, with an eager 
gesture. 

« Ay, you think of him, dear, and for his 
sake and your own you must be very cautious 
for the present. I know who Ill go and speak 
to,” said Alice, again touching her brow. “ Not 
a word must be said by you to any one here at 
present. I’ll goto the detective as came here 
some time ago and told master he’d found a 
clue and that you were with an Indian.” 

“ Did he? did he really say that?” cried 
Lilian, clasping her hands. “ That is true indeed. 
I’ve lived as long as I can remember with him. 
Once,” she went on, thoughtfully, “I saw 
strange pictures in my dreams, a place like 
this: large lawns, painted ceilings, a fountain, 
and a long room with many windows, and it 
seemed asif there were flowers everywhere.” 
Her tone was now more intense, conflicting 
emotions overpowered her. With what rapture 
could she say to Rupert: 

“You cared for me when I was a poor, name- 
less, suffering girl, but now I am rich take all, 
my beloved—only give me your love still.” 

The glory of the thought that she was indeed 
a rich man’s only child and heiress transfigured 
her superb beauty into something more divine 
—light flashed from her eyes, her voice was 
more intense and thrilling. She felt over-awed 
with the supreme exaltation of the hour. 

“ Aida,” cried Rupert, who had just arrived 
at the Manor House, “why, where are you, 
child? Are you hiding away from everyone’s 
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She rushed to him, not with her usual timid 
hesitation, but with a child-like eagerness in 
which was triumph. 

«« Suppose,” she said, with quickened breath, 
‘that I am not Aida, what would you say ?” 

His kindly inquiring look of amused surprise 
died out as he felt the quiver of that beating 
heart, as he saw-the pure guileless rapture 
in her eyes. 

*Not Aida?” he repeated, and the blood 
flushed into Lilian’s fair face as he spoke—she 
was growing dazzled and bewildered between 
doubt and fear and longing. ‘“ You are still 
flesh and blood, Isuppose. No ghost from some 

nchanted region visiting the old Manor House 
in sunlight dews and amid twilight shades ?” 

“If I should be someone you little suspect—a 
lost girl stolen from her home—if I should be 
Lilian ?” 

She whispered the last words almost inaudibly 
as her head sank on his breast. 

“Tf you should be Lilian ?” he repeated, as if 
doubting his senses. 

Rupert started to his feet, he was almost 
angry at the wildness and absurdity of the sug- 
£ 100. 

But there are strange unspoken perceptions 
floating around us that sometimes carry convic- 
tion with them. 

He stopped suddenly, and Lilian trembled, 
ind fear darkened her eyes. Was he angry that 
she had spoken—spoken thoughtlessly, perhaps, 
and too soon in her triumphant joy? 

“Who on earth has put that idea in your 
head #” he asked, quickly. 

And then, looking round, he saw a woman ad- 
vance from a corner of the room and gently 
touch Lilian’s arm. 

‘I swear, sir, that this 
Richard’s lost daughter.” 

Rupert was struck by the solemnity ef her 
manner. 

«And who are you?” heasked, examining her 
critically. 

“J, sir,am that miserable woman Alice Ray 
to whose care the child was entrusted—the loss 
of her has spoilt every hour of my wretched 
life.” 

« Are you sure—can you judge of the effects 
of the lapse of years, the changes worked by 
time ?” 

Alice lifted her hands to Heaven. 

* Ah! sir, who should know her so well as the 
nurse that reared her?” she faltered, tears 
streaming down her cheek. “ Remember, sir, 
she was a motherless child—my lady was found 
murdered in col’ blood.” 

“« My mother murdered!” cried Lilian, stagger- 
ing back and deadly pale. “That was also his 
work—the same hand slew my mother that drew 
me from my home. Can you doubt it ? Revenge 
was the life-breath of his being.” 

“ Like enough, darling, like enough,” went on 
the nurse, as if some new thought had escaped 
her. “Sir Richard was never the same man 
after he came the second time from. India,” 

A step on the stairs, a faint rustle of silk, a 
hurried tap at the door, and turning round they 
see Clarice. 

“Why, what has come to all of you good 
people?” she asked, playfully. “ Haven’t you 
been hearing our tremendous gong sounding 
heavily and announcing the interesting fact that 
dinner is served ? Come down, Aida, as you are, 
we're quite a family party to-night.” 

There was complete silence after this speech. 
Clarice looked still more amazed. 

*«“Why you two love-birds have never been 
quarrelling—have you ?” 

Rupert smiled and shook his head. Lilian, 
with the colour of a wild rose on her cheeks, 
tried to regain composure. 

“We will come directly, Clarice,” he said, 

yvletly, “ just as we are.” 

Clarice nodded kindly at Lilian, and with- 

arew. 
«Will you take my advice, sir?” the nurse 
said, in a cautious whisper. ‘“ Let me call upon 
the man Sir Richard gmployed to trace out his 
danghter, and let us shape our plans carefully 
before making a move, because if the affair goes 
to trial your brother is sure to dispute it.” 


young lady is Sir 








Rupert remembered how nobly his brother 
had stood by him, and that .the fulfilment of 
that hasty promise of his that one day he would 
prove his gratitude might now really take. piace. 
But what pain and disappointment were in store 
for Sir Herbert if it could be really proved that 
this girl was indeed the lost heiress. 

“After all, this creature may be half witted 
and crazed,” he mused, glancing thoughtfully 
at the nurse. 

Nevertheless, he resolved on having an inter- 
view with the mysterious detective whe had 
been so often closeted with Sir Richard and 
had never abandoned the search—the man who 
had tracked the Indian and Lilian to Rome, ind 
so nearly trapped him till his wily haste, skill, 
and stratagems had baffled all pursuit. 

For in Arabia all clue was lost. 

“See this man to-morrow by all means,” he 
said, slowly, ‘‘and let me know the result of the 
interview, and then I will judge what is best to 
be done.” 

“And what have you to say to me, Rupert ?” 
Lilian asked, with a new flash of tenderness. 
“Will it not be sweet to know that I am 
more worthy ?” 

“Ah! little sweetheart, rank and birth can- 
not ennoble you in my sight.” 

« But your mother,” said Lilian, with a long 
sigh. 

“Tam thinking of Bertie and Clarice,” he 
answered; “but, after all, it may be only a 
mare’s nest, and investigation prove the nurse is 
wrong.” 

Then they went down the wide carpeted stair- 
case of the Manor House together. 

Lilian, whose tiny feet had once run along these 
very stairs—Lilian, whose laughter had once 
echoed amid the panelled walls—Lilian again in 
i = home—no ghost, but fairest flesh and 

ood. 

And if Sir Richard, sleeping so quietly in the 
family vault of the Allingtons in Avonmere 
churchyard, could have had but one faint 
glimpse of his daughter and seen the happy 
eyes shining from under the golden veil of hair, 
he could have wished no better, brighter lot for 
her than the one awarded her. 

That beautiful breast had enshrined an idol 
of whom her father must have been proud. 

Mrs. Steele had done her best in preparing a 
tempting little dinner to-night. 

Sir Herbert had told her he detested heavy 
dishes, he liked delicate entrées amd fish that 
suggested no ideas of future pickling. 

The dining-table was tastefully decorated 
with fruits, ferns, and flowers, and all looked 
bright, English-like, and pleasant, but Rupert 
fancied all was not quite satisfactory between 
his brother and his young wife. 

Was this one of those unfortunate marriages 
of convenience when people sell themselves body 
and soul for barter ? 

But no doting lover could have gazed more 
tenderly on the features of the adored woman 
than did Sir Herbert on Clarice. 

Was Fate, with its mysterious patience, 
about to unravel the true history of the fair- 
haired girl he called wife ? - 

Rupert wondered, watching Lilian’s artless 
grace: “ Will she ever reign here instead of 
Clarice ?” 

He spoke but little, weighing all he had heard 
the nurse declare, and in the midst of his re- 
fleetions the butler announced a visit from 
Major-General Rankin and Miss Arminger, who 
had both been shown into the drawing-room. 

Miss Arminger had been one of Clarice’s 
bridesmaids, and the Major-General was one of 
Sir Richard’s oldest friends. 

Clarice rose and fetched them into the dining- 
room at once, for the last remains of the light 
pastry had been removed and the Major-General 
was fond of sipping his wine with Sir Herbert 
in that cosy hour before daylight wholly fades. 

«We make no strangersof you,” Clarice said, 
after the introductions were over, and Major- 
General Rankin, who had often nursed Lilian 
when a baby, had shaken hands in. his friendly 
way with his own god-child, little dreaming he 
had once stood round.a christening font holding 
her screaming loudly in his arms. 





- Miss Arminger, slowly eating grapes, thought 
Lilian’s-‘‘ style” rather peculiar. 

So this was the girl Sir Herbert’s brother had 
picked up during his foreign wanderings and 
married in preference to the Lady Elaine Glen- 
arm, whose flirtations lately had possessed 2 
biting sharpness highly disconcerting to the 
masculine intelligence. 

«Are you making a long stay atthe Manor 
House ?” Miss Arminger asked, longing to catch 
Lilian out in some ungrammatical reply. 

She had heard all about the “ lovely model” 
from Lady Elaine herself. 

«It depends upon Rupert,” Lilian amswered, 
leoking dreamily away from those quick, grey 
eyes towards the distant lawns, alzeady halt 
steeped in evening shadows. 

Had this place been once herhome? Strange 
recognition of it all flashed over Lilian. She 
fancied the slhambering flowers beneath the dews 
were saying to her “ Welcome! welcome! you 
have returned to us.” She was remembering in 
a shadowy way, and the mind trembled on the 
brink of new discoveries, viewing that long vista 
of departed memories. 

Meanwhile Alice had reappeared in the 
kitchen, where the servants were preparing an 
early supper, and began muttering to herself in 
her odd, dazed way. 

Mrs. Steele, irritable after the excitement of 
sending upnew dishes for her master’s approval, 
was glad to pick a quarrel with anyone, and 
instantly fixed on Alice. 

“You're getting very idle, Alice Ray,” she 
said, sternly, “I’ve been expecting you this last 
hour to help in the kitchen, and I suppose you've 
been falling asleep somewhere.” 

«T’ve seen a ghost,” the nurse answered, with 
a deep gasp, spreading her hands before her 
face. 

“A ghost?” the servants echoed, gathering 
round her. 

«But in fair flesh and blood,” answered the 
nurse, with a smile. 

“Never you mind her nonsense, girls,” said 
Mrs. Steele, wrathfully, “she’s never been right 
in her ’ed since Miss Lily was lost.” 

“No, never. I remembered master’s low, 
fierce words of rage and despair; they rang in 
my ears night and day. My life’s been all 
spoilt through it, so the ghost came sudden like, 
you see, to comfort me.” 

“« She makes one’s flesh creep,” they muttered. 
«We'll never cross the Lime Walk after dark.” 

« And now I must be off, straight away to Lon- 
don this very night.” ; 

“To London! why, you're mad outright. 
What can you find to do there ?” 

Alice turned to them with her mournful 
smile. 

“When you’re in trouble, my girls, be sure 
always to pray—never cease praying, because 
the desire of your ’earts may be granted when 
you least expects it. “Mine is—I’ve seen the—— 
No, that won’t do, you fool; get your bonnet and 
cloak and be off.” 

They were used to her curious moods and 
sayings. 

“ Are you all sure I’m crazed ?” she asked at 
the door. ‘Then let me tell you there’s method 
in my madness. I’ve got a purpose.” 

« And I’veclean forgot the shilling I promised 
her,” cried Mrs. Steele, feeling in her pocket, 
“but she ain’t worth her keep, that’s true.” 

The nurse went back quickly to her cottage 
in Avonmere village, and then arrived at the 
little station in time to catch the last train to 
London. , 

«Tf I were not~so muddled in my mind it 
would not be so difficult to. convince them of the 
truth,” she muttered, taking her seat in a third- 
class carriage. 

She knew the detective’s address, which was 
not far from the great terminus where sé 
alighted. 

Sergeant Sizer was just going to bed whe 
Alice rapped at his door. He was a mild, pale- 
faced. man, and looked still, paler by the sickly 
light of a tallow candle. : 

“ve seen her! I’ve seen Miss Lilian !” cried 
Alice, clinging to his arm. “ You will, I know, 
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vou will believe me and help us,and sol came 






to you.” 
A thrill of excitement ran through even his 
dull veins. ‘This case of Sir Richard Allington’s 


had absorbed his time and tnoug for years. 

But Sergeant Sizer was a careful man and he 
had been warned of the nurse’s weakness of 
mind. 

“Come in,” he said, quietly, “and don’t shout 
it out all over the place. Here, sit down in my 
parlour and try and keep cool.” 

She sank intoa chair from languor and fatigue, 


* the sergeant still holding the eandle and regard- 


ing her critically. 

“You're not drunk, aie you?” he asked, 
pleasantly, snuffing the miserable “dip” that 
cuttered furiously. 

“ You'll get your reward, sergeant,” she said, 
stung at the su “don’t be iisultin’ but 
just ’ear all ve got to say aztd judge for your- 
self.” 

Then Sergeant Sizer extingnished his candle, 
— one gas-burtier, crossed his legs, and 
listened. , 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“MEVER TOO LATE fro MEND.” 


Regrets Witich ¢lide through the spirits’ gloom, 
And it® ghastly whispers teli— 
That joy Once lost is pain. 


AtrnovueH Rupert later on had also several 
interviews with the impéiistrable sergeant, & 
year draig: on withowt any active result. 
Sergeant Sizer was artful. He saw there were 
sums of money to be made out of the affair. He 
therefore purposely delayed action. 

The links im the cheim of discovery were not 
yet satisfactory. He urged and advised patience, 
care, and caution. He seggested that he should 
go abroad to make further investigations. On 
his return he could ad¥ise Rupert to consult the 
family lawyer, for the affair would then be more 
advanced, and they might be in a position’ to 
set the case down for hearing. 

So Rupert and Lilian left the Manor House, 
after staying there a few weeks ; and the young 
sculptor settled im London and applied himself 
industriously to his art, and, thanks to several 
excellent introductions, he found success reward 
his efforts. 

In his own mind Rupert had ever held 
serious doubts as to Lilian’s identity. He was 
slow to believe, and from the hints Djalma had 
dropped to mislead him he wanted facts to becon- 
vinced. But im this he was entirely guided by 
Sergeant Sizer, on whom, of course, everything 
depended, and the sergeant was a very close 
man, knowing exactly how much to reveal and 
how much to keep back. 

“When I tell you to strike, sir,” he said to 
Rupert the morning before he sailed, “be quite 
sure you won’t strike a minute too soon or too 
late. A false move now, and it’s all U P. 
Better be slow and sure, sir, that’s my motto, 
slow and sure.” 

And Rupert wrung the‘sergeant’s hand as he 
gave him a cheque for his expenses, fully 
believing in his honesty and worth. 

hs Why shouldn't I have a trip on the 

Continent, and do my other business at the 
same time, and get double pay?” asked 
Sergeant Sizer, smoking a strong eigar on 
deck. “We shall get the property right 
enough in the end, for I know and could prove 
taat yellow-haired girl the lawful heiress. Bat 
in the meantime—we amuse ourselves.” 

And during this year that rolled away Sir 
Herbert and Clarice had become united. She 
hid grown so utterly in lové with him that she 
had almost forgotten in her deep joy at their 
reconcilement that such a person as Dudley 
Ivors had ever wooed her, or that such a being 
as Lilian had once existed, and could be still 
seen smiling wistfully from that old velvet case 
in the cabinet drawer, carrying a basket of 
cherrics in her young hands. 

_Nothing happened to check or mar their hap- 
piness and prosperity. No blot on the surface 
—no dark shadow beneath ever arose or threat- 





ened division. Clarice felt lulled to sweetest 
sleep in this falseand dangerous peace. 

It was the first week in August, and Sir 
Herbert and Clarice had passed a gay season in 
London—a perfect whirl of balls, parties, “at 
homes,” operas, concerts, when they resolved to 
return for change of air to the Manor House. 

And Clarice at the present moment was 
dressing for a friendly dinner-party at the 
Armingers’ given in honour of her return. 

“There seems no rest for us, Herbert, does 
there ?”’ she was saying, as he sauntered into 
her boudoir while Mary brushed out her hair. 
“We haven’t been back three days before we 
are deluged with invitations.” 

He was admiring in his quiet, contemplative 
way the loveliness of the picture before him. 
Happiness had made Clarice ten times prettier. 
The old frozen, terror-stricken pallor had all 
vatished, and with it her nervous uncertainty of 
mammer. Her glances flashed, burned, and 
enchanted. ‘here was something now eager 
and intense in her natare that before had been 
petrified. 

“ But you like visitimg, don’t you, little pet ?” 
he said, giving hera@sky pinch. ‘“ Don’t pretend 
you'll ever be a regular stay-at-home. I think 
tne London season’s quite demoralized my wife, 
and that I shall find bevies of friends invited to 
the Manor House by-and-bye.” 

“TI like to be quite alone with you some- 
times,” she said, flushing crimson, and then he 
looked deeply into her dark intricate eyes and 
read there the mad, adoring love he had once 
looked for i# vain. 

Mary was startled at the vehemence in her 

mistress’s tones. 

Was she f ing that stormy morning of 
her ill taarriage ? 

Was Love throwing his dazzling macicshades 
around her—true, steady, passionate love for Sir 
Herbert, — much from that gitlish 
infat vation, that ish faney, for Dudley Ivors 
as the misty spray of a fountain from the fierce 
waves of an ocean ? 

What a contrast, all this elegance and luxury, 
all this sweetness and worship to the prison 
fare and the prison doom. 

Mrs. Ivors had told the faithful maid there 
was a chance that her son would shortly be 
released, his sentence commuted, and then—— 

*« Darling, that is a strong compliment,” Sir 
Herbert answered, lightly rising and leaning 
over Clarice, “alone with me in preference to the 
troops of admirers that followed you in duchesses’ 
drawing-rooms—you, whose dresses, grace, and 
fascination have been quoted in the ‘Court 
Journal.” Do you remember that graphic 
description of your superbly embroidered pink 
satin P” 

He laughed, and taking up a costly Spanish 
fan from her dressing-table wafted it to and 
fro till Clarice’s fine and delicate hair, which lay 
in short curls on her forehead, was blownabout 
in charming confusion. 

“ August is dreadfully hot,” she said, taking 
the fan from him after a slichtscufile, “and now 
do runaway, Bertie, and dress yourself for the 
sacrifice.” 

««Let’s arrange a picnic, Clarice, for the end 
of the month,” he said, lingering at the door. 
T’ll get some nice fellows to come from Alder- 
shot, and you can find plenty of girls. Plenty? 
Why, the dear things are quite de trop. Go toa 
morning concert, or ‘at home,’ or ‘a drum,’ 
and talk about there being too many women—— 
Yes, ’'m going, really, Clary; don’t stamp.” 

He went off laughing, and as the sound of his 
footstep died away in the corridor a languid 
listlessness stole on Clarice. Beautiful, beloved, 
admired, and, better than all, wealthy, who 
would not envy her? 

Not Mary, decidedly, brushing out those long, 
shining tresses—Mary, who congratulates herself 
on having secured a young man without pro- 
nounced vices or weaknesses for a husband, who 
can look in her face and turn back her flat 
hair, and read no mystery, secret, or sin in her 
honest hazel eyes. 

Alone with her maid Clarice shivered—a 


“Well, Mary, any news ?” she asked, quickly, 
pouring some attar of rose perfume over a fine 
cobwebbed lace handkerchief that could not be 
matched in Avonmere. 

“You take it.all jolly casy, my lady,” the 
maid answered, warningly. 

Clarice started angrily. 
defying inselence in the tone ? 

* Yes, I do,” she answered, quictly, “‘ because 
I’m so reckless. And, now, what have you 
learnt ?” 

Not treacherous, only a trifle insolent. Well, 
it might be worse. 

“He’s going to be released very soon, my 
lady,” 

Keeleased! Clarice seized her magnificent 
lace handkerchief so roughly that its splendid 
cobwebbed pattern looked less like the work of 
a venerable spider, and more as if human skill 
had been employed in its manufacture. 

“When I have learnt that life may be 
Paradise,” she said, in a low voice, with white 
hips that have a pitiful quiver. 

“You thitk a deal about enjoyment, my 
lady. I watched you in your white dress last 
night in the moonlight with Sir Herbert, and 
you were moré like lovers than when you sat on 
that rustic beti¢h in Sir Richard’s time.” 

« Why—why shouwldn’t I make the most of my 

time and joy ?” eried Clarice, and all the bright- 
ness left her face. “To-morrow—next day—the 
week or month after, Who knows if I shall have 
him with me? When it ¢omes to good-bye, as 
it may do at any motient, I shall only have the 
memory of the past to live’on for weary, weary 
years. Some wome#don’t have an hour of the 
bliss in all their lives that has come to me, and 
I shall hanger always for the love that I must 
lose. 
Deep tremors were shaking her, and then, as 
if im , the superb, embroidered satin 
dtess, adcéutately described in the “ Court 
Journal,” met her view, thrown carelessly over 
her bed in the next room, the door of which was 
open. 

“Tf,” cried Clarice, impulsively touching the 
sleeves of the dress, “it was but the loss of you 
and your sisters, or even all my wealth and 
lands, I could be strong and endure. But to 
be despised and sundered from him! I hope I 
shall go mad and remember nothing.” 

Here a voice cried at the door: 

“Have you given a thought yet to our 
picnic? Molyneux can come, of course, and two 
plungers. Charlie was, I fancy, rather smitten 
with Gerty Arminger at our wedding breakfast. 
Let me in, Clary. I’m dressed. What! 
you’re still in the same deliciously cool un- 
clothed condition! By Jove! What atime you 
ladies take to ‘make up’ in.” 

Blushes have dyed her cheek and checked her 
tears. Mary’s presence is intolerable in her 
present mood. 

**Go down,” she said, with a touch of anger, 
“and don’t stand staringatme. Getsomething 
to eat, and bring me a cup of strong tea 
presently.” 

Sir Herbert folds his beautiful wife in his 
strongarms. So hard to win, so difficult to con- 
quer, he thinks of those lines he often associates 
with Clarice in his weakly sentimental woods : 

Oh! ruddier than the cherry ; 
Oh! sweeter than the berry. 

To be near him is always an ecstasy of 
delight to Clarice—in her present mood of terror 
and despair there is’ an intensifying power 
and charm in his embrace. The very insta- 
bility of their union, the recklessness of ner 
nature, the mixture of passion, pain, and grief 
in her mind, create new emotions with every 
hour. 

Sir Herbert’s coolness, which was once pro- 
verbial, had only been the indifference of « 
proud, reserved soul. But your impulsive, mer- 
curial lovers are never to be relied on. Hore 
were real depths, truth, and intensity—founda- 
tions built, not on sand, but on rock. 

He kissed her lips, brow and eyes with over- 
whelming love, and Clarice’s warm young arms 
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clasped his throat, while her dark head was 


habit of hers when feeling gave a smite at her | buried in his breast. 


heart. 
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How long will it last? When will the traitor 
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return and maybe gloat over her agony and 
part them ? 

“After all I’m not his wife, I belong to 
Dudley,” whispered that terrible inner voice 
Clarice tried to stifle. But the true marriage 
was of heart with heart, not of hand with 
hand. And is that a true marriage which 
demands bodily subjection while the soul flies 
to another? 

* Little pet, how happy we are,” Sir Herbert 
murmured, seeing no intangible danger, no 
ominous shadow about their path—‘‘so happy 
that I could thank Heaven for your love.” 

Clarice withdrew herself from his arms with 
visible effort. If she could only die quietly in 
them without pain as he kissed her. 

«The dinner at the Grange, Bertie—we’re 
forgetting all about the Armingers,” cried 
Clarice, as the irrepressible Mary tapped at her 
door after the absence of a quarter of an 
hour, when she had her tea. “I'm not dressed 
yet, but I'll make the very greatest haste, dear.” 

He went downstairs, and found that the 
brougham and pair were bowling round to the 
hall door. 

“We shall be late I’m afraid,” he said, 
glancing at his watch. 

Then he went into the conservatory, and 
gathered some exquisite roses and ferns for 
Clarice. He hated artificial imitations and 
Clarice never looked fairer in his eyes than when 
she wore some simple natural flowers in her 
hair and bosom. How could he guess some one 
was watching him carefully ? 

He had long dismissed all suspicion from his 
mind where Clarice was concerned—they loved 
each other, and love had been so potent a joy 
that it banished all doubts and fears, teaching 
them only bright, poetical imaginings which 
were not of the earth. 

Mrs. Ivors waited about the grove till Sir Her- 
bert and Clarice drove off in the brougham—she 
even saw him fasten the roses and ferns in those 
dark tresses, and then she laughed aloud. 

** Poor idiot, to trust a woman,” she cried, ex- 
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ultingly ; “what a lively wake-up he’ll have 
one of these days.” 

To her who hated all things bright and fair 
and pleasant it seemed right that rich people 
should suffer—she was jealous of others’ happi- 
ness. 

**Mayhap I won’t worry ’em for a bit,” she 
went on, limping along the shrubberies. “Tl 
take the train back and get to Chelsea about 
supper-time, and then to-morrow I may see my 
boy.” 

The Scratchells and Mrs. Ivors had begun to 
quarrel openly with all their native vulgarity. 

“I could fancy a tiny bit of their pickled 
salmon to-night or some of Emma’s pastry, for 
my stomach seems to cry ‘Cupboard,’” she 
muttered at the station; ‘* but they don’t think 
ten bob a week ’ud cover that. But, oh! my 
darling, my boy, I’ve saved up a tidy bit for 
you—live on a herring a day myself but you 
shall be in clover.” : 

Meanwhile the agreeable object of her 
maternal affection was closeted with the prison 
chaplain during a very remarkable interview. 

Nothing could be more pensive and touching 
than Dudley’s demeanour. 

His handsome features, turned humbly from 
the light, bore a rapt and entreating expression 
resembling those of a martyr at prayer. 

«Remember it is never too late to mend,” the 
chaplain was saying to this once lost but now re- 
generated sheep; “struggle against evil and 
you will overcome; read, I pray you, these little 
tracts in your spare time, and be no more an 
enemy to yourself and society.” 

Dudley, who had been treated to smart doses 
of chapel during his imprisonment and had 
learnt to hate the sound of the tinkle-tinkle of 
the bell, bowed his dark head in silence. He 
took the tracts with a respectful air, for the 
worthy chaplain had stood his friend and con- 
siderably influenced his release. 

*T thank you,” he said, in his fine, manly 
way, taking the chaplain’s hand; “ words can- 
not express my gratitude—that shall be proved 
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by my deeds. You have been the only sincerely 
good and honest man I have ever met.” 

“And that maybe through the absence of 
temptation” was his after-thought. 

The chaplain’s eyes overflowed at this tribute, 
he felt like that worthy bishop of French fiction 
whom Jean Valjean reverenced. 

Dudley spoke the truth—the chaplain pitied 
the intense bitterness in his tones. 

“You have been unfortunate, my young 
friend,” he said, with a slow smile. 

“Very,” assented Dudley, emphatically. ‘No 
amount of lanterns would ever reveal to 
me——” 

“Hush! do not mock—be patient with the 
frailty of our human kind. Born in sin all of 
us—are we not ?” 

Dudley bowed again, folding up the tracts— 
he was now very anxious to be off. 

“Farewell,” said the chaplain, after blessing 
him. 

«And may we never meet again,” thougit 
Dudley, retiring ; “ we never shall if I can help 
it after this lesson.” 

Free ! 

Out again under the sky of heaven, amid men 
and women, lost in the surging crowd of London 
—a man and nota number—the ex-convict could 
have wept for joy. 

« Poor old mother,” cried Dudley, putting up 
for that night at a coffee-house in the Edgware- 
road, ‘‘ bless her heart; how pleased she’ll be to 
see me again—but you, my Clarice—you, my 
dainty wife, how hot I’ll make it for you by-and- 
bye. I'll crush you down as I’ve been, I’ll make 
you feel my power now, and writhe under it for 
if I can’t kiss yon I'll kill you one way or 
another. That whitest of throats shall twitca 
with the sobs that drive women mad. And s° 
my hair’s grey,” he went on, running his fingers 
through the short, crisp waves. “Dont 
wonder at it. Oh! for a brandy and soda, 
which I can get at last.” 


(To oe Continued.) 
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EDITH ELSTONE’S PERIL. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


Farr as a lily was Edith Elstone. 

But she was not tall, neither was she stately. 
Her hair curled about her head in a mass of 
golden rings and thick, fluffy waves, her eyes 
were generally dancing with mischief and fun, 
and she was the veriest romp that had ever 
made Elstone Hall ring with peals of sweet, 
silvery laughter. 

Spoilt of course she was, but who could help 
Spoiling Edie? 

To see her big, blue eyes grow bigger than 
usual with gathering tears, to watch the rose- 
bud mouth pucker up ready for a cry, and the 
expression of injured innocence come over the 
baby face, was always too much for the most 
hard-hearted nurse or the sternest governess. ' 

No feminine heart could withstand such an 
appeal, and so Miss Edie always had her own 
way, despite her guardian’s orders to the 
contrary. 

Her guardian was a man of whom any girl, 
less free of heart, or less confiding by nature, 
might well have stood in awe. 

A tall, dark-visaged man, upon whose gloomy 
countenance a frown seemed to hang for ever 

ke a perpetual thundercloud. 

Edie called him uncle, for he had married her 
late father’s only sister, and by that father’s 
will had been appointed the little girl’s sole 
guardian. x 

She was little then, but she is eighteen now, 
and notwithstanding all her pretty wilfulness 
and baby-like ways, Miss Edith is quite capable 
of being very firm and resolute. 

Besides her uncle, Ralph Freeman, and her- 
self, Margaret Freeman, her cousin, lived at 
Elstone Hall. 





] 








[THE INTRODUCTION. ] 


The Freemans were a family who indulged in 
much contention and quarrelling among them- 
selves. 

Ralph had quarrelled with his wife when she 
was alive, with his brother, and with all his 
relations whenever he could find an opportunity. 
He quarrelled with his daughter continually, 
and the only person to whom he was invariably 
polite was his niece, our heroine. 

Malicious people said that it was well for 
Edith Elstone that her uncle and cousin so con- 
stantly agreed to differ, otherwise it might have 
fared ill with her, for she alone stood between 
Margaret Freeman and the possession of Elstone 
Hall and the extensive slate quarries that made 
the estate so valuable. 

But no whisper of this kind reached Edie’s 
ears. 

Had she heard it sh¢ would have scouted the 
suspicion with scorn,|for in her way she was 
fond of her moody uncle, and she admired if she 
did not love her cousin Margaret. 

For Margaret was five-and-twenty, dark, 
handsome and overbearingly proud. 

During the last seven years she had ruled as 
virtual mistress of Elstone Hall, but now her 
reign was over, for her father had decreed that 
for the future Edith should assume the duties 
and position that of right belonged to her. 

He may have been urged to take this step by 
the family lawyer, who was his joint trustee 
and executor under the late Mr. Elstone’s will; 
or he may have been prompted by no more 
worthy motive than a desire to annoy his 
daughter. Be this as it may, Edie was to take 
her place at the head of the table and at the 
head of the household, and a grand party was to 
be giverf in honour of her accession to the 
dignity of young-ladyhood. 

It is the day preceding the party when we 
first look in upon them. 

Edith is dispensing afternoon tea on the lawn 
to the rector and his sister and a young man 
who is their guest for the time. 
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Margaret and her father complete the party 
of six, and help to make up the group. 

The day has been scorchingly hot, and it is 
delightfully refreshing to sit here under the 
branches of the large tree, with the river some 
fifty yards away to the left, and the grand old 
Hall with its quaint windows and picturesque 
gables in the background. 

But the pleasantest sensation of all to Lord 
Eustace Talford is the sight of the golden- 
haired, flower-faced girl who, in her simple 
dress of white muslin and blue ribbons, sits 
toying with the tea-cups, and occasionally look- 
ing up with mischief in her eyes to make some 
saucy remark to the rector. 

Edie teases the rector sadly, she has made it 
her business to do so from her childhood, and, 
quite unconscious of the mischief she has 
wrought in the good man’s heart, she still 
indulges in the habit without stint. 

The Reverend Penworth Cardigan is a 
bachelor; handsome, past forty, and already 
beginning to look as though the good things of 
this life fell very liberally to his share. 

When he first came tothe living the hearts 
of many maiden ladies in the neighbourhood 
fluttered with pleasant expectation. A young 
rector, with a moderate private fortune, was a 
prize, in his way, and many were the soft and 
tender glances lavished upon him. 

But all the flutterings and the glances were 
in vain. Penworth Cardigan was unconscious 
of them. 

He was earnest in the performance of his 
duties. He had the companionship of his sister 
and he had his books, and he entertained a secret 
conviction that all women were, more or less, 
dangerous, and therefore to be most carefully 
guarded against. 

Buthow could he guardagainst the pretty child 
who pelted him with flowers, who insisted that 
he should play with her at all times and seasons, 


and who held him no more in awe than she did’ 


his sister Mary, of whom she was so fond ? 
Certainly, our parson never thought of taking 
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But Lord Eustace sees it. 
He perceives also that Margaret Freeman 
ld have no objection to bestow ner fair hand 
pon the reetor, and he has very little doubt 
t she would be equally willing to confer the 
we boon upon himself. 

There is mo personal vanity or conceit im this 
latter conclusion ; he simply believes that Miss 
E’reeman would marry any man who could give 
her comparative wealth and a decent position, 

i in thiske does her no injustice. , 

Lord Eustace himself is some five or six and 
twenty years of age, tall, and well built; he has 
Lrown curling hair, dark Brown eyes, very 

tht whiskers, no beard, amd a soft silky 
moustache. 

He has been» in the army,. though he hag 
lately quitted it for the more congenial field of 

lities, and he has-come ona short visit to the 
Cardi game, with whom he is distantly eonnected, 
having been ted to do so by the glowing 
dcseriptions of the)fishing to be had mm the 
neiginbourhesd. 

“I suppose you get some very pleasant water 
parties here,” he temarked, glancing m the di- 
rection of thegiver. 


« We don’t get miany parties, but I epemt half } 


the day on the water sometimes,” replied Edie, 
brightly ; “ I Newesa boat of my own, and I row 
about alene, of sié Back and let it drift, while I 
read a book, or iiullge in pleasant daydreams.” 

«Don’t you usually fad that you drift into 
the rushes on the oppositebautk ?” he asked,with 
a@ siniie. 

*« Yes, almost inwatiably,/” was the reply. 

“TI suppose you Tadies dom’t fish ?’ was. his 
next question. . 

“Oh, yes, we'do,” respondied Maith ; << that is,”” 
she added, “ Margaret fishes, and I sometimes 
try todo so too, but whemever I pull a poor 
little thing out of the water I feel sosorry to 
see itstruggling and gasping that I generally 
throw it back again.” 

«Then one would be apt to come short of one’s 
dinner if one depended upon your skill as an 
angler,” remarked his lordship. 

“TItis not my want of skill, I catch them 
easily enough, it is my not being able to keep 
them,” laughed Edie ; “‘ there is Margaret, who 
rarely getsa bite, but if ever her hook does get 
in the poor thing’s gills she is sure to land him 
—aren’t you, Maggie?” 

“ Yes, it seems to me mere affectation of 
tenderness to first of all catch a fish, and then 
because you object to see it, or rather to know 
that it is dying, throw it back into the water. 
In my opinion it is am infliction of needless 
pain. If the fish has to be killed, then kill it ; 
but if not, then leave it alone.” 

“Rather a severe principle,” here interposed 
Miss Cardigan. ; 

« Yes ; it would quite do away with all kinds 
of sport, if carried out,” observed Mr. Freeman, 
grimly; “for my own part, I like a little sen- 
timent in life.” 


He looked so very unsentimental himself, as | 
| strange sensation of awkwardness, and, partly 


he said this, that Lord Bustace could scarcely 
repress a smile. 

But Margaret, who always grew impatient 
under contradiction, and especially disliked any 
expression of dissenton the part of her father 
respecting anything she said, now remarked, 
hotly: 

‘The world is so full of false sentiment that 
1 have no patience with it. Don’t you think 
the majority of people export their fine feelings, 
Mr. Cardigan, and leave themselves destitute 
of even charity for their immediate friends ?” 

“No, Iam happy to say that has not been my 
experience,” replied the rector, blandly. “ But 
it just occurs to me,” he went on, “ that it would 
not be a bad idea to get up a water party. We 
could picnic on Ducks’ Island—what do you say, 
Edith ?” 

**T should like it above everything,” she re- 
plied, her fair face all aglow with pleasure; 
you would like it, uncle—wouldn’t you ?” 

“ Yes, dear ; anything that will please you,” 
was the reply. 

* But Ducks’ Isiand is so damp,” objected 


” 


*‘and boats are soinconvenient. Can’t we make 
9” 


up a picnic in some other way ! 


the question. 

“I confess I prefer the watcr party,” replied 
that lady, miidy. 

So do I,” said his lordship. 

Edith saw tliat Margaret was getting a1ery 
at her suggestion meeting with such general dis~ 
approval, and out of sheer good nature she 


said : 
“T’]l tell you what we’ll do—we will have# 
picnic as well as a water party. You shall give 


that occasion.” 

“Thank you, I have abdieated and resigned 
the arrangement of-everything to you,” was the 
disagreeable reply 

But Edith’s sweet temper was not to be 
reffled by her cousin’s ill humour, and she re- 
plied, lawghingly : 

* Very well; I'll give a picnic, and I invite 
> all to bring your fitiends to it; you hear me, 
| Mir. Cardi I pattiewlarly want you fo invite 
that lady I saw you img to last Sunday with 
the corkserew ringlets: the shot-silk dress 
that looked as thougiy #% had been made for her 


The revtor laughed, tut Miss Cardigan 
wanted to Iniow to witem Edie alluded. / 

“It was Miss Mytw Pitat, the advocate of 
women’s rights,” he replied, with a mischievous 
smile ; “she wants to up a demonstration 
in thie place, and she asked meto take thechair 
at a public meeting she Ritends to hold very 


* Good heavens ! You didv’t consent ?” asked 
| Mi. Freeman, in affected horror. 

* No, I did not?” wus the rephy. 

«I don’t see why you should not,” here imter- 

ret; “I think it is very mean of 
met: $6 try to keep women out of their true place 
in the world.” 

“« The question has first to be decided what is 
their true place in life,” remarked the rector. 

“To be free and independent as men are, of 
course; to live untrammelied by false and ridi- 
culous notions of the imequality of the sexes; 
to———"? 

But here Lord Eustace bent over towards 
Edith and asked : 

* Do you feel that you are unjustly deprived 
of your independence by the monster galled 
man ?” 

Edith’s silvery langh made her cousin look 
round with a sharp and angty glance, but, un- 
heeding the intended reproof, Edie said’: 

«TI never knew that men’ were monsters 


| before; and, do you know, I rather like the few 


I have met, sol fear Miss Myra Flint will not 
number me among her followers.” 

«It would be a thousand pities if she were to 
do so,” replied the young man, warmly. 

So warmly that Mr. Cardigan looked up with 
a sudden start, and Margaret’s dark face con- 
tracted with an ugly frown. 

Even Edie, careless as she usually was, felt a 





to cover her embarrassment, she rose to her 
feet, a proceeding that was followed by the 


| others. 


** Shall we stroll down by the river?’ she 
asked, addressing herself to Miss Cardigan. 

“Yes, I should like to do so,” was the 
reply. : 

Then they all set off together, but after a few 
minutes they fell into couples, as such parties 
have a faculty for doing, just as though men 
and women were compelled by some: natural law 
to sort themselves in pairs. 

Edie found herself some paces ahead of 
the others with Lord Eustace by her side. 

She glanced round, and but for the absurdity 
of the idea she would have imagined that her 
uncle was saying something sweet and tender to 
Miss Cardigan. 

But that could not be. 

Mildred Cardigan was five and thirty if sae 
was a day. 

And as for her uncle, why, he must be fifty at 
the very least. : 





Margaret, who always managed to find fault; 


And she looked at Miss Cardigan as shepusited | 


us the pichic, Maggie, we will be yonr guests‘ox } 


A ridiculous time of life in both cases for any 
thought of love-making—at least, so tioug:; 
| the untried, romantic girl of eighteen. ‘ 

Next her eyes wandered to her cousin and tie 
rector, and she smiled in spite of her pity fi 
| Margaret, Mr. Penworth Cardigan 

@ently an unwilling listener to the 
addressed to him. 

Bet Bdith’s thoughts are brou¢ht back t 
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CHAPTER II. 


Eprrn’s ball was grand success. 

Though the guests were numerdus, the rooms 
were by no means overcrowded, for the rounds 
were lighted up with lanterns and the 
harvest moon like @ grewt white shicid shone 
down upow the seette, dimming the lamps with 
its pearly splendour. 

The band was stationed at an open window, 
so that those of the dancers who preferred to 
take their pleasure on the smoothly shaven lawn 
instead of on the polished oak floor of the ball- 
room could do so. 

A large number of the younger guests availed 
themselves of this privilege, for tne night was 
as warm and balmy as a summer's night 
can be. 

Nota breath of cold air sighed among the 
trees, though the atmosphere was far from being 
sultry. 

To dance on the lawn, and then stroll about 
the grounds under the trees or by the side of 
the calm river, that looked in the soft moonlight 
like a broad band of silver, was much more cou- 
fortable than prontenadiag round and round a 
hot ball-room, and many wavering hearts were 
caught under the subtle influence of the harvest 
moon that night, and beau and belle remew- 
bered the next morning that they had then 
uttered words or made admissions that could 
never be recalled. A 

As the hostess, Edith was saved from tils 
temptation. 

Like a queen for the time being, she was 
surrounded by courtiers and she could not have 
escaped from them if she would. 

More than once Lord Eustace Talford had 
complained that the rooms were very hot and 
had suggested that it would be much more 
pleasant to dance under the moonbeams. 

Edith had yiel@ed to this suggéstion, but 
when he proposed a stroll under the ‘limes she 
laughingly told him she must remain with her 
guests and see that all the girls had partners. 

Then, without giving him any warning of her 
intention, she introduced him toa wallflower 
sitting close by, with this remark : ne 

“Lord Eustace Talford begs that you will 
favour him with this dance, Miss Barber.” 

And having let him in for this unexpected 
good thing in the way of partners, she walke 
away without so much asa smile at his discom- 
fiture. : 

But he retaliated upon her later in the 
evening by paying very marked attention to her 
cousin Margaret Freeman ; so attentive was he, 





in fact, that he contrived to make that uncet- 
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tain-tempered young lady think he was really | 
in love with her. 

It was all done in carelessness, and prompted 
by sudden pique, and he never thought that | 
his compliments would be taken in earnest. 

As soon as the flattering words were said he 
forgot all about them ; but Margaret did not 
forget them, and did not mean to let him slip, 
if she could help it. 

She was anxious to get married. She 
admired Lord Eustace, while the thought 
of his rank and probable wealth fascinated her. 
And when, after talking a lot of nonsense to her, 
he left her side and later on seemed to hang 
upon her cousin’s slightest glance, a wild jea~ 
lousy filled her heart. 

“She always wins what I covet,” she mur- 
mured, with bitter envy. “ But for her,” ran 
her thoughts, “I should have owned this place 
in right of my mother. But for her, Penworth 
Cardigan would have married’ me long ere this, 
and now she is trying to steal away the greatest 
prize of all. But she shall not succeed. No, 
not if I have to turn the thoughts I have often 
had in my heart into a stern reality. If she 
spares me this man I will spare her, but if she 
wins him from me, then let her look to herseif, 
for I will have no mercy.” 

The look on her face as she indulged in this | 
strain was truly diabolical in its wickedness, and 
she hdd not smoothed out her countenance to its 
usual placid expression when Mr. Cardigan came 
and stood before her. 

“Are you unwell? Isanything the matter ?”’ 
he asked, in surprise. 

“No, nothing; I wasin pain, but it has 
passed,” she replied, regaining her composure 
with an effort. 

“T am glad of that,” he said, with genuine | 
concern ; ‘‘ would you like to take a stroll in the 
garden—you know I don’t dance ?” 

“ Yes, I should,” she replied, and she took his 
arm while they walked out in the grounds 
together. 

They talked about indifferent matters for a 
time, then she asked, with apparent carelessness : 

“Lord Eustace Talford is a connection of 
yours, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“He isn’t married, I suppose.” 

“ Married! Oh, no; Eustace isn’t a marrying 
man.” 

“T have observed that it is generally those 
who are not marrying men that do marry,” she 
remarked, calmly. 

“ You may be right as a general rule, but not 
in this case, I think,” he returned, quickly. 

“Then, if that is the case, it is a pity that 














he should flirt so much with Edith,” said Mar- 
garet, in a tone which might have been taken to | 
indicate either spite or indignation. 

“ Flirt with your cousin !’’ and Penworth Car- 
digan drew himself up. ‘Idon’t think you ean | 
mean what you say, Miss Freeman. If L thought 
my kinsman would for one moment trifle with | 
Edie I would show him my door and never speak | 
to him again.” . 

“Of course I am mistaken,” said Margaret, 
bitterly, “I always am.” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, earnestly, “ you | 
are so much older tham your cousin”— 
he did not see her wince as he said this— | 
“and she is such a mere child,” he went | 
on, “that you will understand the value of 
simple attentions which she may estimate in 
another way. And yet Edith is not a vain girl 
and does not think that because a man looks at 
her twice he is in love with her.” | 

He said this meditatively, uttering his thoughts 
aloud and quite unconscious of the stab that he | 
inflicted upon the woman who knew that this | 
was one of her own failings. 

She made no reply, and he said again, after a 
pause : 

“You may be right. I will speak to Eustace. 
Edith’s affections must not be trifled with.” 

“No, don’t say anything about it—pray don’t. | 
Oh, co promise me that you won’t do anything 
of the kind, Mr. Cardigan. Edith would never | 
forgive me if she knew I had spoken of it, I | 
would not interfere in anything concerning her | 
for the whole world. You don’t know what a 
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temper she has,” she added, maliciously, “and 
my father always takes her part.” 

« Don’t be alarmed, Miss Freeman, I shall not 
mention your name,” returned the rector, almost 
sternly. “I may tell you frankly I love your 
cousin so dearly that I would give my life most 
willingly to save her any lasting pain.” 

With a spasmodic gasp Margaret pressed her 
left hand upon her heart, asthough, by so doing 
she could still its beating. 

Until this moment she never knew how much 
she loved this man, or how completely her 
thoughts of life had been linked with the idea of 
sooner or later becoming his wife. 

She had made up her mind to marry Lord 
Eustace if he would ask her, but never till now 
had she realized how much she really loved the 
man by her side or how unworthy of him she 


was. 

And Edith had won his heart. 

It was at Edith’s feet that the treasures of 
life were flung, piled in heaps, while she stood 
pining by. 

It is difficult to follow the workings of a mind 
like Margaret Freeman’s. Her nature was 
warped. She took a distorted view of the most 
simple actions of life. Where no one meant 
to slight or snub her she imagined deliberate 
and intentional insults, and she cherished a 
feeling of vindictiveness and a desire for 
revenge in consequence. 

Ever since Edith had been emancipated from 
the schoolroom Margaret had disliked and been 
jealous of her, but now she hated her with all 
the gall and malice of her nature. 

The ball came to an end, but not before the 
morning sun shone down upon the revellers. 

Margaret had failed to exact any promise 
from Mr. Cardigan beyond the assurance he had 
given her that her name should not be 
mentioned in his conversation with Lord 
Eustace, but that he meant to talk to the 
young man was quite certain. 

“ He will propose to her or he will go away,” 
was the conclusion Margaret came to when she 
had locked herself in her own room and had sat 
down to think the matter over calmly and dis- 
passionately. 

But she was wrong in her surmise. 

Lord Eustace did not propose and he did not 
go away, and Mr. Cardigan and he seemed to be 
on as friendly terms as usual. 

But the rector was more silent and more 
thoughtful than of old, and his sister watched 
him earnestly, but without any marked demon- 
stration of anxiety. 

For Mildred Cardigan was an intensely affec- 
tionate woman—a woman who could watch 
those whom she loved and seem to give them 
strength by her patient though silent love and 
sympathy. She was, moreover, one who would 
generally win the desire of her own heart, 
whatever that desire might be, because she 
it patiently and 
devotedly. 





CHAPTER III. 


In consequence of not being able to muster 


| the required number of boats without some 
| necessary delay, the water party was arranged 


to take place a few days after the pic-nic. 

When making this change in their plans both 
Edith and the rector thought principally of 
affording some gratification to Margaret, but if 
they expected any sign of satisfaction on the 
part of that exacting young lady they were 
doomed to disappointment. 

Always reserved and haughty in her manner 
and bearing, and careless of other people’s feel- 
ings in all she said or did, Miss Freeman had 
of late become alternately sullen and sarcastic, 
until her father, whom she most irritated, one 
day informed her that if she did not like her 
present quarters and the people about her, she 
had better find a home elsewhere. 

«I intend to do so,” she replied, curtly. 

Then the matter dropped, for Mr. Freeman 
did not want to turn his daughter out of the 
house, which he would have to leave himself as 
soon as Edith was married. j 





Besides, he had various plans for the future, 
which were not yet perfected, and he had some 
hopes which were not yet certain of realization. 

So after this passage of arms father and 
daughter fell back into their old places, neither 
of them desiring for the present to further 
irritate the other, or to bring matters to a 
crisis. 

Edith would have been very dull, and 
probably very unhappy at this time but for 
her own bright, happy disposition, her sunny 
temperament and the society of her friends the 
Cardigans. 

The rector it is true had become very silent 
and sober of late, but she had been accustomed 
to regard him very much in the same light as 
she looked upon her uncle, and, therefore, she 
scarcely noticed his added gravity. 

For his sister seemed to take more pleasure 
in Edie’s society than she had ever done before, 
and Lord Eustace Talford, though one of the 
most indolent of men, was always ready to 
devote himself to her service. 

Not that he made any profession. of love or 
devotion, he simply managed to spend most of 
his time in her company ; and if she was not at 
the rectory, or with some of the Cardigans riding 
or driving with him as one of the party, he was 
quite sure to be at Elstone Hall—wandering 
about the gardens, playing croquet or lawn 
tennis, tangling the young lady’s silks or wools, 
teasing her pet dogs, and sometimes he would 
be seen on the banks of the river with his rod 
and line. 

But the fish had “a good time of it,” as our 
American cousins would say. 

It was surprising how many hours Lord 
Eustace would spend by the river and how 
very little he caught in those days. 

Perhaps the fish objected to conversation, but 
it could not be expected that a handsome young 
man would have a very pretty girl near him 
without sometimes exchanging a remark with 
her, neither would it have been quite proper 
for this very pretty girl to be there with him 
quite alone. 

Indeed, Margaret Freeman spent as much 
time with Lord Eustace Talford as did Edith 
herself. 

Never when she could help it would she 
leave the young couple for one moment 
together. 

She brought herembroidery, or her book, or her 
portfolio with her and she worked wonderful 
stitches or pretended to read, or busied herself 
with hercrayons or water colours,rarely volunteer- 
ing a remark, till afteratime the two over whom 
she kept watch and ward almost ceased to appeal 
to her for her opinion or to address any of their 
conversation to her. 

She seemed so absorbed in her occupations 
that they became used to her presence and 
scarcely heeded it. 

But the attraction of these two young people 
for one another was daily becoming stronger, 
and, though no word of love had as yet been 
spoken, more than once an avowal had trem- 
bled upon the young man’s lips. 

He had almost said what was in his. heart on 
the occasion of the pic-nic, but just as he was 
beginning a heavy shower of rain came on, and 
Margaret Freeman, who was never far away, 
joined them and the opportunity was lost for 
that day. 

Lord Eustace was getting very impatient at 
Miss Freeman’s systematic espionage. 

He had forgotten all the foolish compliments 
he had. paid her the night of the ball, and his 
love for Edith was so patent to everybody and 
so real to himself that he thought it a want 
of good taste and delicacy on the part of the 
elder cousin to play the dragon so persistently. 

'Fhat any deeper feeling than extreme prudery 
was the cause of her conduct he had not the 
remotest suspicion, nor indeed had any one else, 
for Margaret could usually hide her own feelings, 
particularly when no one tried to probe them. 

But the close guard which she kept upon her 
cousin only helped to fan the young man’s 
passion, and he resolved to know his fate from 
Edie’s own lips at the water party. 

He scarcely feared refusal, for in his heart he 
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believed ‘that Edith loved him not in any 
degree less fondly than he loved her. 

Still, a lover always longs for full assurance 
of what he hopes and believes to be the truth, 
and Edith was such a wilful young beauty, 
always brimming over with fun and laughter 
and mischief, that one could not judge her as 
one would judge other girls, and also he 
could not help feeling that if she had wished to 
give him a chance of declaring his love, she 
would have managed to do so despite the 
guardianship of twenty cousins. 

But he was getting somewhat desperate. His 
visit at the rectory had lengthened itself out far 
beyond his original intention. He had told 
Penworth Cardigan, when he had spoken on the 
subject, that he meant to propose to Miss 
Elstone before he went away, and he did not 
care to go to the rector and say that he had never 
had a chance of doing so. 

But Mr. Cardigan knew what was going on 
perhaps better than any one of the whole 
party. 

“ Lookers-on see most of the fun,” we often 
hear; but there was not much fun for the poor 
rector in this case. 

His sister and Mr. Freeman meant to get 
married, he had been informed by the gentleman 
himself, but they did not want the engagement 
announced for a few weeks. 

He had offered no objection to this, though it 
would rob him of his companion and house- 
keeper; but when Miss Cardigan suggested to 
her brother, half in jest, half in earnest, that 
he should propose to Margaret Freeman, he 
silenced her as he had never done before. 

“Not if there were no other woman in the 
world,” he replied, with a stern countenance. 

Then he left the room, and his sister did not 
see him again for some hours. 

“That woman is capable of committing any 
crime,” had been the rector’s thought only the 
day before this suggestion was made, as he 
watched Margaret Freeman’s face as she, on 
her part, unconscious of observation, was watch- 
ing the youthful lovers. 

And he looked after her closely, and with an 
ever-deepening suspicion, for a kind of instinct 
warned him that some terrible tragedy would be 
the outcome of the pent-up hatred that was daily 
increasing in Margaret’s heart. 

“If Edie belonged to me, I would take her 
away, and never let the cousins meet again,” 
was his thought. 

And then he sighed heavily. 

Edie never would belong to him. 

Her heart was given to his youthful kinsman, 
and, once given, it would find no second resting- 
place. Of these two facts Penworth Cardigan 
felt sadly certain. 


CHAPTER IV. 


«You know you promised to go in my boat,” 
said Lord Eustace, in a low tone, to Edith, on 
the morning of the party. 

«And I always keep my word,” she re- 
sponded, with a blush and a smile. 

“We don’t want your cousin with us,’ he 
continued, with something like a grimace. 

“T think we might survive the trial of seeing 
her seated in another boat,” assented Edith, 
with much gravity. 

«Leave itto me,” and Lord Eustace Talford’s 
face brightened as though he had won a victory. 

He won one later, at any rate, for when the 
boats started Margaret discovered that she and 
the rector and three other friends were in mid 
stream, and Edith, with his lordship by her side, 
was still on the bank. 

“Oh, stop! I must go back or Edith must 
come here,” she said, in dismay. 

But Mr. Cardigan replied, quickly but firmly : 

«There isno necessity. Eustace is quite able 
to take care of your cousin, Miss Freeman.” 

The glance that accompanied this assurance, 
rather than the words, made Margaret sink back 
upon her seat in silence. 

She was beaten in the game she had played, 
and allthat nowremained to her was revenge. 


The little fleet of boats made their way down 





the river, the one in which Edith and Lord 
Eustace. sat bringing up the rear. Very much 
in the rear they were sometimes, for the young 
man wished to keep out of earshot of his 
friends. 

The avowal that for days past he had been 
trying to make must be made now, for unless 
he made the best of his present chances an 
opportunity might not occur again. 

**Isn’t this perfectly lovely ?” Edith remarked, 
glancing at the thickly wooded banks which at 
one part of the river they passed. 

“Very,” he replied, absently. 

Then, resting on his sculls, he let the boat 
they were following go out of sight before he 
spoke again. . 

“Edith,” heat length said, earnestly, ‘you 
know that I love you?” 

For an instant she was tempted to retort with 
some jesting remark, but the expression on his 
face and the eager passion expressed in his deep 
brown eyes thrilled her more even than his words 
had done, and she breathed a deep breath, 
drooped her eyelids, and replied : 

«*I—I have thought so.” 

« And,” he asked, eagerly, “ you love me? you 
will be my wife? Tell me so. dearest, and make 
me the happiest of men.” 

«Will it make you happy?” she asked, 
shyly. 

“Try me.” 

«« Well—I—yes, you" may believe I have said 
%.” 

“You provoking fairy, but I shall make you 
pay for your teasing.” 

And so saying he shipped his sculls, bent over, 
and rapturously kissed her. 

“TI don’t want to be drowned, so I daren’t 
struggle,” she laughed, between blushes and 
smiles, “but I really am very angry, and now 
do let us get along, everybody will wonder what 
has become of us.” 

But he would not move an oar until she told 
him that she loved him, and then at last he 
began to row after their friends, but for the rest 
of the day every eye could see that they were 

Two lovers lost in a dream. 


All who were present at the water party 
declared it to be a great success, but Edith and 
Eustace were somewhat oblivious of its details. 

‘They loved each other, that was all they knew, 
all they cared for. 

The old ancestral story, 
Old as Adam the first 
was lived by them over again. 

The trees, the river and the sky wore a new 
beauty for these lovers. A glamour was upon 
their senses, and upon all things on which their 
eyes rested. 

Margaret’s ominous frowns, Mr. Cardigan’s 
quiet sadness, Miss Cardigan’s smiles and low- 
toned congratulations, all were seen and listaned 
to, but were half unheeded. Never coulhiny 
other day be to them like this day, for they 
loved, and knew they were beloved. 

But people who were not quite so much intoxi- 
cated with happiness voted the long row on the 
river to be very pleasant, the luncheon on Ducks’ 
Island to be perfect in its way, and the pull 
home by moonlight to be simply enchanting. 

The lovers went back as they came, in a boat 
by themselves. 

Margaret. made no effort to join them. She 
read in their faces what had happened, and her 
own mind was filled with thoughts that would 
have startled her companions could they have 
read them. 

Once or twice she felt annoyed at the manner 
in which Mr. Cardigan seemed to study her 
face, for she rarely looked up without finding 
his eyes fixed upon her. 

But this was all. She never knew how the day 
paeey. and when they all turned their faces 

omeward she heard the remarks about the 
bright moonlight, and she wished in her heart 
that the night had been pitch dark. 

The party had dispersed in their several boats, 
making for the places on the river’s bank that 
would be nearest their respective homes, when 
Margaret, her father and the rector got out on 
the landing-steps close to Elstone Hall. 





“TI will walk home with you,” Mr. Freeme, 
said to Miss Cardigan, and she moved on. 

«No one need wait for me,I shall stay hers 
until Edith arrives,” remarked Margaret to the 
others, though her observation was meant fo; 
the rector. 

** Oh, I will stay with you,” said Mr. Cardigan, 
politely. ; 

“I would rather you didn’t, thank you,” she 
replied, brusquely, “‘ I want to be alone.” 

After this he could do nothing but say “ Good 
night” and go. 

But his sister and her intended husband cer. 
tainly did not want his society, and he had no 
inclination to join them; besides, he wished to 
have a chat with Eustace, and, though he could 
not intrude upon Margaret’s solitude when she 
wished to be alone, he did not feel disposed to 
return home at once, so he walked on a little 
way, then turned back till he reached the side 
of the river a little lower down than where 
Margaret stood, and there, leaning against a 
tree in whose shadow he was completely hidden, 
he dreamily and sadly watched the shining 
river. 

The splash of oars and the sound of voices fal} 
upon his ears, then a boat turns the bend of 
the stream, and Edith and Lord Eustace come 
in sight. 

His first impulse is to shout to them, but he 
does not yield to it. Some strange and unac- 
countable feeling restrains him, and they 
pass swiftly on to the landing-steps, where 
Margaret is awaiting them. 

Not many minutes elapse and then the boat 
comes back again—Lord Eustace is in it 
alone. 

Again the rector doesnot speak. He wonders 
at himself, but he continues silent as though his 
tongue were tied. 

Only a few more minutes and then a woman's 
shriek breaks the stillness of the summer 
night. 

He starts as though he had been shot ; then, 
without pause or doubt, he hurries as fast as his 
limbs will carry him to the Elstone landing- 
steps. 

His prophetic soul tells him what has hap- 
pened. 

There, struggling in the water, with the 
moonlight shining upon her white face, is lovely 
Edith Elstone. 

Margaret Freeman stands upon the bank, but 
she makes no effort to save the girl who is 
drowning. 

Edith cannot swim, the current here is strony 
and a few minutes must end the struggle unless 
help be at hand. 

But it is. 

Quick as thought Penworth Cardigan tears 
off his coat and shouts for help at the top of his 
lusty voice, and then plunges into the 
stream. 

He is himself but an indifferent swimmer, but 

t Freeman does not know this, other- 
wise he and Edith might both have met their 
death in the cold, dark river. 

She sees him reach the sinking girl and ho'd 
her up, and then she knows that if she would 
save herself from punishment for her attempt 
at murder this is her last chance. 

Her shrieks might have been wrung from her 
by rage and despair, as much as by the instinct 
of self-preservation, but be that as it may, she 
sent forth such a succession of long, piercing 
screams that in a few minutes the servants came 
rushing from the house, and a boat impelled by 
a pair of powerful arms came rapidly round the 
bend of the river into the moonlight. 

Just in time. 

It was Lord Eustace, who, startled by the 
cries, had come back in haste to see what had 
happened. 

Without a moment’s delay he made his way 
to the sinking couple and not without mucn 
difficulty managed to get Edith, who was now 
quite insensible, into his boat. 

And by this time other help was near. The 
servants from the Hall pushed out a boat and 
brought the drenched clergyman to land, 
and then Edith and he were both taken up to 
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the house while a messenger was sent for Mr. 
Freeman and Miss Cardigan. 

“But how did it happen?” asked Lord 
Eustace of Margaret as soon as the housekeeper, 
who had taken charge of her young mistress, had 
sent word by Miss Cardigan to say she was com- 
ing round all right. 

“I don’t know,” was the half-dazed reply. 

« But you must know,” he pursued, severely. 
“T left her with you on the bank, she could 
never have fallen in.” 

«She did!’ exclaimed the woman, catching 
at the suggestion. ‘We were walking on the 
bank together and her foot slipped, and, before 
Iknew what had happened, she was in the 
water. I was too frightened to call for help 
until Mr. Cardigan came.” 

Lord Eustace frowned sternly. 

Something about the story seemed incredible, 
and yet it would be too monstrous to suppose 
that this woman had tried to take her cousin’s 
life. 

Mr. Freeman, who had been standing by in 
silence, said never a word, but he went to seek 
the rector, who meanwhile had changed his 
dripping garments for dry clothing. 

The conversation between the men was long 
and serious, and when it was over Edith’s 
guardian went to his study and sent for his 
daughter. 

What passed between them is not’known, but 
when Margaret Freeman came out of the room 
from that interview her face was ashy in its 
me and she looked like a woman walking in her 
sleep. 

She was to pack up all she wished to take 
with her, and she was to leave Elstone Hall 
early the next morning, never to return on pain 
of being charged with an attempt to murder her 
cousin. 

But far more bitter to the vindictive woman 
than the mere sentence of banishment were the 
motives attributed to her. 

She was openly accused of having attempted 
this crime for the sake of possessing her cousin’s 
wealth when she had really been goaded to it by 
the demons of revenge and jealousy ; and though 
other people might fail to discover any more 
worthiness in the latter motive than the former 
the distinction was plain enough to proud Mar- 
garet Freeman. 

The next morning Edith was sufficiently re- 
covered to be able to remember what had hap- 
pened. 

“I think Margaret must have been mad,’’ she 
said in confidence to Miss Cardigan, who was 
seated by her side ; “ for she gave me a push, 
and I nearly fell into the river, and then, just 
as I had reeovered my balance, she caught me 
with both her hands and threw me into the 
deep water. Hasn’t Margaret seemed very 
strange to you of late ?” 

“Yes, very,” was the evasive reply, “she is 
going away to some friends this morning I 
believe. suppose you don’t want to see her 
before she goes.” 

“No,” with a shiver, “I quite forgive her 
but I never want to see her again.” 

But the journey Margaret Freeman had gone 
on was one from which she could never return. 

She had not waited till the morning, but in 
the dead of the night, when all the household 
was asleep, a tall woman, with only her nigat 
gown upon her, and with her long black hair 
hanging to her waist, walked down from the 
Hall to the river’s bank and deliberately threw 
herself into the water. 

The next morning Margaret Freeman was 
missed from her room, and search was made 
for her, but it was some hours later before her 
body was discovered. 

“‘Mad—quite mad,” said her father, sternly. 
And the coroner’s jury were of the same 
opinion. 

* * * * * 


Many months later, when the snowdrops 
were forcing their way through the hard frost- 
bound soil, Lord Eustace Talford and Edith 
Elstone were married. 

Never stood a fairer or a happier bride at the 
altar of Elstone Church, and Mr. Cuirdigan as he 





read the marriage service found his voice falter 
as he uttered the words which bound the girl 
whom he himself loved to his kinsman. 

But Edith never guessed his secret. To her 
he has been, and always will be a sort of second 
father. 

Yet the bubbling mirth and joyous love of 
mischief that had been one of the characteris- 
tics of the girl’s face have given place to a sweet 
tender gravity, and her adoring husband always 
dates the change from that night when she was 
rescued from deadly peril. J. B-W. 


KISSING IN PARIS. 


Ar a party of young people in Paris conver- 
sation happened to turn on the subject of kissing 
and the question was propounded who of the 
young men present could boast of having given 
or being able to give “ his girl” the most kisses. 
Various were the replies this questiou called out. 
Finally a young man and the girl to whom he 
was betrothed bet two hundred francs that 
they could kiss ten thousand times in ten hours, 
provided they would be allowed to take a glass 
of wine “between.” Two persons were ap- 
pointed a committee to count the number of 
kisses, and the work began. 

During the first hour they counted two 
thousand kisses. During the second hour the 
kisses were not near as numerous, for the com- 
mittee only counted one thousand. After the 
third hour, during which they managed to score 
but seven hundred and fifty, further operations 
were brought toa sudden standstill. The lips 
of the young man were seized with a cramp, and 
he was carried off in a fainting condition. The 
girl, a few days later, was stricken with brain 
fever. 

When the people who had won the bet 
demanded their money the parents of the 
girl refused to pay her share of it. The matter 
was taken to the courts; there it was decided 
that the bet must be paid. 








CECIL’S FORTUNE. 


_——— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
REUNITED. 


Tue doctor stared aghast. 

‘What on earth does all this mean?” he 
said. 

Cecil answered him, sternly: 

“It means that this lady is the wife of the 
Duke of Montalbert so much hurt in the rail- 
way collision. You know how he has advertised 
for her in all the papers ?” 

«I know the nobleman is dying; but this is 
not his wife !” 

“ This is his wife. This lady, sir, is the Duchess 
of Montalbert because she is the wife of the 
duke. In her own right she is the Countess of 
Belgrave, for the earl, her father, died suddenly 
in the House of Lords about two months since, 
as all the world knows.” 

“Is my father dead? Oh, my poor father, 
he was good to me always.” 

The shock had been too much for Kate. Had 
not Dr. Green caught her in his arms she would 
have fainted. 

Mrs. Candy came running in. Restoratives 
were applied. 

Kate opened her beautiful eyes. 

As for the doctor, he was so much a man of 
the world—or shall we, without being blamed as 
rude, venture to say of a member of a learned 
profession so much of a “snob,” emphatically ? 
—that he was more penetrated with mingled 
pride and confusion, more excited in spirit by 
the discovery that he had actually hada duchess 
for his patient than he would have been had he 
found out that he had entertained an angel un- 
awares. 





As soon as Kate was better he became profuse 
in his apologies, humble as a workhouse lad. 
Kate wished to be civil and grateful to every- 
one, but his apologies wearied her. 

“JI must goand see my husband, as he has 
sent for me,” she said. 

“It isimprudent,” said the doctor, “ but still, 
under careful supervision——” 

«And I have so little money, I fear,” added 
Kate, sadly. 

«Pardon me, there is plenty left, my lady,’ 
eried good Mrs. Candy—“ plenty of your own. 
Three pounds will be enough to take you safely 
to your journey’s end.” 

“You must go with her, please,” said the 
doctor to Mrs. Candy, “and an easy carriage 
must be hired to convey her grace to the 
station, and then a first-class compartment, of 
course, and after that how shall we get her to 
the inn where the duke lies ill?” 

“TI will telegraph,” said Cecil Renfrew, “to 
the landlord and desire him to send a. carriage 
for the duchess.” 

« And Mrs. Candy and I will accompany her,” 
said the doctor. 

Kate glanced towards the bed where her babe 
lay sleeping. 

“T must take him,” she said. 

“Certainly, your grace,” cried the doctor; 

‘and Mrs. Candy will nurse him.” 
’ Cecil Renfrew, who had returned to his lodg- 
ing to find it occupied by his lost love, stood 
like one bewildered out in the dreary little yard 
while all this bustle and preparation for depar- 
ture was going on. He had scarcely exchanged 
words with Kate, and now it seemed to him 
that she was further removed from him than 
ever, for though her husband was dying, her 
child now filled her heart, so Cecil said to him- 
self. 

Presently he heard Kate’s sweet voice calling 
to him through the window : 

“Mr. Renfrew, will you come with us ?” 

* Bless me,” cried the doctor; “‘ that shabby 
individual !”” 

«‘ He was my father’s secretary, sir,” said the 
young duchess, *‘and my friend !” 

« Let him come by all means if you wish it,” 
said the doctor, meekly. 

Cecil went away to send off the telegram. 

Kate, warm as was the night, was enveloped 
in the fur-lined cloak that she had worn on 
that memorable miserable day when she nad 
left West Leighton. 

The cab arrived, and the whole party started 
—good Mrs. Candy stuffed into her best gown, 
her pale, honest face shining from recent soap- 
suds, wearing “er best bonnet, rather a formid- 
able structure, and with an excited look in her 
eyes, for certainly it was an exciting discovery 
to find that the pretty girl whom she had 
nursed, believing her to be a poor penitent 
creature, was after all a live duchess, and one of 
the greatest ladies in the land. 

They were fortunate enough to catch a train 
at Charing Cross, and they arrived at the village 
of Sunnywood somewhere about nine o’clock of 
the moonlit summer night. 

The cab was waiting for them. In less than 
ten minutes Kate was set down outside the 
little inn, was assisted up the stairs by the 
doctor, and Cecil was led to the door of the room 
where her husband lay. 

She entered it, glancing backwards to give 
some direction about her child, which was leit in 
the care of Mrs. Candy, and then she walked 
forward into the room, where a large lamp 
burnt with a subdued radiance. 

She was expected. The dying man knew 
that his wife was come, that she had telegraphed 
to say that she would come. 

Kate had thrown off her travelling cloak. She 
wore the loose robe of pompadour in which we 
saw her in her humble lodgings, yet it was a 
graceful dress for a sick chamber. It was, how- 
ever, Kate that set off the dress rather than the 
dress that set off Kate. 

The curtains of the bed were drawn back. 
The duke lay on a heap of pillows. How white 
and strange and sad and wild his face looked. 

What a helpless yearning was in his eyes. 
Ah! there is a time when conscience speaks to 
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at the breakfast table, there was a subdued, 
joyous light in Kate’s eyes. 
*‘ Mother,” she said, “I have mews for you, 


Yes, his face was as white as his nightshirt 
of fine linen. 
cried, with a loud voice: 

« Kate, my wife!” 

Kate went forward, knelt by,the side of his 
bed, clasped her arms about him. 

“Forgive me,”-ehe sobbed. 

He paused just as he was about to press his 
lips to her damask cheek. 

“I have nothing to forgive you, have I, 
Kate? I have been a.very demon to you; 
would even have dragged your name im the dirt 
to please the fiend Victorine, but all the while 
I knew that you were as pure as driven snow. 
Yes, I knew it in my vile, false heart.” 

«‘ [have lived an honourable life, Henri, as the 
world judges of honour. I am spotless of the 
thought of shame, but I ask your forgiveness. 
I le’t my home, I left you. That was wrong. I 
know it now.” 

“« But your home was desecrated, my wife.” 

“That is true, but I had not desecrated it, I 
ought to have stayed, I——” 

“« Stop, do not say another word. Kate, I have 
been a wretch to you,a monster. Can you for- 
give me? Iam dying, Kate.” 

“T have forgiven you, I do forgive you, 
Henri.” 

*“ Would that I could live to prove my repent- 
ance,” said the dying duke, “but I have had 
my lawyers here, I have made my will; you 
are the richest woman in England, Kate, this 
night, for you have inherited, besides, the 
fortune of your father. Where have you 
hidden yourself, my love ?” 

Kate told him all. 

He listened, and great sobs convulsed his 
frame. 

*“Let me see my child,” he said, “my only 
child.” 

And Kate went softly to the door and called, 
and they brought the babe and laid him in the 
arms of the dying duke. 

Kate sat with him all that night and part of 
the next day. The following night the soul of 
the erring, repentant man was called to the 
source from which all spirits proceed, and 
preparations were made for conveying his body 
to his town house in Park Lane, where it lay in 
state some days, and then, with much pomp and 
ceremony, it was laid in its last resting-place in 
Kensal Green cemetery. 

* * * * * 


Kate’s honours came thick upon her. 

She was restored at once to more than her 
former place in that brilliant, heartless atmo- 
sphere called “ Society.” She had been spoken 
of with contempt, as an idiot who had run away 
from home, not having had spirit enough to 
stand her ground, and then people had said that 
she had run away with a music master, and next 
that she had drowned herself. 

All the world knew was that there was no 
finding the poor girl, though her mother, 
the countess, was supposed to have instituted 
inquiries. 

And then it was said that the marquis, who 
had become the duke, was about to sue fora 
divorce and to marry Victorine Sala, and most 
people found something kind to say of the hand- 
some duchess in embryo—how rich she wduld 
be, what parties she would give, if one chose 
to go to them, what spirit she had, how 
clever she was, and how much more agreeable 
after all were spirited women than women 
fashioned after the manner of Kate. 

“Oh! world, world, what a hollow, shining 
sham it is, and how I hate it. No, mother, I 
will not dine at the Earl of Northwaters’s, I 
have only been a widow three months, I have 
my child to think of, I will not mingle in 
the world, I hate it too much, it is too cruel, 
it is so false. I used to wish that I was out 
of itand sleeping my,last sleep by the:side of 
poor Henri.” 

“ My dear Kate, you grow morbid, you need 
society, but certainly you have not beena widow 
long, neither will you always remain a widow. 





Royal Family—and he told me only last week 


He held out his arms, and he that he would give his right hand to make you 


his wife.” 

«Then I am sorry for him, forI will never be 
his wife, and yet I think him an honourable, 
clever, good man.” 

« Then you always intend to remain a widow ?” 

“Mother, it depends, I do not know, I 
married poor Henri to please you and my poor 
father ; if I marry again, 1 shall consult my own 
heart.” 

“Good heavens! will you marry beneath 
yourself ?” 

“TI don’t know, mother, but if I marry the 
man on whom I have set my heart you will say 
that Iam marrying beneath me. There is only 
one wan under the sun whom I will marry, and 
his name is Cecil Renfrew.” 

The Countess of Belgrave positively soreamed. 

“ You are insane,” she said. 

“No, mother, wise, wise with true wisdom. I 
am the light of Cecil’s eyes, the desire of his 
heart—not my wealth or my position, but I my- 
self, and he is equally dear to me. We have 
only met once since he took me to the dying 
Henri, and that was yesterday in the park here. 
He had come because he had heard that I and 
my mother and my child were staying at this 
West Leighton, which is the home I deserted, 
and to which I have returned, choosing it on 
account of the beauty of its situation before all 
my other estates. Poor Cecilso longed to see me 
that hecame. Hedid not think I would notice 
him more thanas an inferior—not that he thinks 
I have grown prouder, but he thinks I loved my 
husband at last, and mourn bim sifill; and so I 
do, but not in the way in which he thinks. I 
tell you the truth, mother, so that you may not 
be shocked when you hear of it from others. I 
have made up my mind to marry Cecil, if Cecil 
will marry me. But I fear he is too proud. He 
told me that he was now a clerk in a lawyer’s 
office at a salary of two pounds a week. He 
has a fortnight’s holiday, and he came down to 
Herefordshire and took lodgings in the village 
inn at Leighton, only because I am here.” 

“ Kate, your friends will cut you—even I, your 
mother, will eut you. I warn you, child!” 

«You, and my friends, eut-me once before, 
mother,” Kate answered, in cold, proud tones. 
* Had it not been for a Mrs. Candy, who kept a 
sweet-shop in Marylebone-lane, I should have 
died, with my boy Henri, in the streets. I have, 
thank God, settled a thousand pounds.a year on 
Mrs. Candy, and she and her son and daughter 
live ina pretty villa at Norwood, and keep a 
little carriage, a gardener, and a groom. I have 
done nothing for Cecil Renfrew, but I mean to 
do much.” : 

“I think you insane,” said the countess, 
“and if I had my way I would shut youup for 
life in a lunatic asylum.” 

“ But, my good mother, you will not have 
your way. I have morespirit now,” said Kate, 
with a smile. “I wish to be kind to you, and to 
do my best. But you are sufficiently rich, suffi- 
ciently handsome and clever, sufficiently 
honoured in that great world which you love 
and I despise. Make yourself happy there. 
When I ran away, and found your house in the 
square shut up, I felt indeed deserted. I did 
not know that you, fearing from my letters that 
I might run away and come to you, had gone 
out of town with my father‘to Brighton, where 
he died. But I have learned since that when I 
was missed, and nobody knew if I was dead or 
disgraced, that my mother made no effort to 
seek me out and succour me. When the news 
spread far and wide that I was the heir of all 
my husband’s wealth then you came to the 
house where I had retired, and took up your 
abode with me. No, mother, do not weep, [am 
not ungrateful, I am not angry. I know the 
world too well now to be angry withit. It is 
not worth while ; but I am honest, and I tell you 
the truth: that is all.” 

But the Countess of Belgrave left the room, 
shutting the door very loudly after her. 

The next day, when mother and daughter met 





Wiil you listen to it ?” 

“T must try, dear,” said the countess. “I see 
that you are a determined girl, and will have 
things your own way. You will marry this 
wretched clerk ?” 

* He is not a wretched clerk now, he is Sir 
Cecil Renfrew, and the owner of a fine estate, 
worth many thousands a year. His father, who 
was a worthless man, got mixed upin some 
cheating, swindling company, and was actually 
arrested and thrown into prison to await his 
trial. The shock killed him, or he took poison, 
He was found dead in his bed. Cecil had an 
enemy, a rich girl who wanted to marry him and 
whom he refused. This girl actually lodged in- 
formation with the authorities that Cecil was a 
party to his father’s crimes. Seeing a warrant 
was out and a reward offered for his apprehen- 
sion, my brave Cecil went and gave himself up 
and eagerly courted inquiry. The result was 
that he was discharged without a stain on his 
character, and the perjured Miss Lawson was 
obliged to get over to America with her unhappy 
parents to escape a Government prosecution. 
All this Cecil informed me of yesterday, but 
only this morning he had a letter from the 
solicitors of his late grandfather, Sir Alex Ren- 
frew, of Renfrew Manor in Cumberland, telling 
him of the death of the uncle that stood be- 
tween him and the baroneicy. This uncle died 
at Rome childless last week, and Cecil is now 
Sir Cecil Renfrew. As Sir Cecil he has dared to 
ask me the question which, if he had remained 
the poor clerk, I would have asked him. It is 
‘Will you marry me?’ Mother, you can guess 
my answer.” 

The countess put her lace-embroidered hand- 
kerchief ‘to her eyes. 

“ T had hoped to see my child a princess,” she 
said, sadly. 

“Never mind, mother, you will see me a 
happy wife, happy with a quiet joy, for my early 
sorrows have sobered me. But I have my boy 
to live for, and my Cecil.” 


¥* % * * * 


A whole year has slipped away and now once 
more we look upon those whose fortunes, fair or 
foul, we have followed through these paces. 
Kate and Cecil Renfrew have been married 
month and are away on their weddingtour. The 
infant marquis is under the care of his grand- 
mother, the Countess of Belgrave, and an army 
of nurses at Renfrew Manor. 

And what of Cecilia Pomfret, her mother, who 
called herself Countess of Belgrave, and the 
miserable Victorine? 

To begin with, the woman who claimed to be 
the real Countess of Belgrave, and whose true 
name was Bertha Jakeman, she who had been 
the paramour of 'the late earl in his youth, an 
ambitious schemer, more sinner than sinned 
against, this woman, erafty as she was, had 
found more than her match in the rascally 
solicitor who, for the sum of five thousand 
pounds, had agreed to give up the document 
which he said would prove Jakeman to be the 
earl’s lawful wife. 

She ought to have known herself that her 
marriage had not been genuine, but she was 
ambitious. She was urged on by her daughter 
Cecilia. The whole of her money was placedin 
the hands of the rogue, who forthwith decamped, 
taking with him many more thousands of many 
more trusting clients and leaving the old wowan 
utterly ruined. 

However, she took again to fortune-telling, 
and her daughter Cecilia assisted her, but 
somehow they have lost their prestige, their 
trade does not flourish, the world has grown 
wiser, and the two are miserably poor. 

For Victorine was reserved a terrible fate: 
her beauty was not only gone for ever, but her 
face was so hideously scarred that, joined to 


| her evil expression, a pitch of ugliness was 


arrived at that made men and women shrink 
from contemplating. The injury toher hip joints 


| was so severe that she could never again limp 
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across the room without the aid of cratches— 
one leg was amputated. 

She obtained two thousand pounds’ compensa- 
tion from the railway company, and this was all 
she bad to live on, for her debts were so great 
that her creditors contrived to seize upon her 
property and it was confiscated for their use. 
This woman would lack the comforts which her 
helplessness requires, but Kate, whom she so 
injured, has settled upon her an annuity of a 
hundred pounds a year. ' 

The wretched creature is not repentant, she 
eurses her fate and the railway company, she 
employs a respectable young woman to read the 
papers to her and to tell her the news. ‘ome- 
times she laughs, sometimes shesings, sometimes 
she swears. She has a good appetite and may 
live many years, but she has made one vow and 
she keeps to it—she will never look upon the 
face of one person who knew her in the days of 
her insolence, beauty, and prosperity. 


[THE END. ] 





CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION. 





Tue best physicians are coming more to ac- 
knowledge that tubercular consumption ean be 
cured. 

Dr. Carl Booth, of New York, a man eminent 
inthe regular profession, claims that he is 
able to cure sixty per.cent. of consumptives at 
all stages ; and that itis easy to arrest the 
disease in its early stage. His aim is tosecure 
five points. 

1. To get the muscles which control the action 
of the lungs into such a condition that they 
candraw the air forcibly into the finest pas- 
sages, thus clearing the lungs of all phlegm 
and pus, and re-establishing capillary circula- 


. tion and zespiration in the affected parts, 


and stimulating the activity of the air-cells 
generally. 

2. To establish perfect digestion, assimilation 
and excretion. In this he does not. seek what 
to people generally is the most nutritious and 
most easily-digested food, but such as the 
particular patient can most readily digest and 
assimilate. 

3. To heal the tubercles by transforming 
them into a cretaceous (chalk-like) mass. He 
secures this (1) with food rich in salts of lime; 
(2) certain minerals, such as lime and.silica ; and 
(3) certain acids, such as citric, which promote 
the oxidation of effete matter. 

4. To increase the activity of the air-cells. 
This is accomplished by bringing the patients 
under the influence, as much as possible, of sun- 
light, ozone, fresh air, and bodily exercise. He 
says, “ They sleep with open windows in 
summer and winter,and go out every. day. So 
important is outdoor exercise that I insist that 
my patients go out in rain, snow, dampness 
and even in night airand dew. I have had no 
instance for twenty years where a patient 
caught cold from such exposure. I only guard 
against strong head winds and extreme hot 
weather.” 

5. To prevent all unnecessary waste of the 
nervous force, and to employ the latter, as far 
as possible, in promoting the nutrition of the 
system. 

i a er 2 os 


CANINE CRICKETERS. 


Lorp Witiram Lennox, in his “ Celebrities I 
have Known,” tells us that Lord Charles Kerr 
backed his servant James Bridger and his water 
spaniel “Drake” to playa match against Mr. 
J. Cock and Mr. Weatherell. for fifty guineas a 
side. This novel contest came off-at Holt Pond 
Cricketing Ground, near Farnham. “* Drake’s’ 
Post was to’ field out, and as he always caught 
the ball atits first bound he proved himself a 
most excellent fieldsman. Bridger went in 


first and scored fifty runs. Mr. Cock made six 
before he was caught by Bridger. Mr. 
Weatherell then took his place at the wicket, 
and hit his first ball smartly for a run, but 
‘Drake’ was up so much faster than he expected, 
stopped the ball so well, and delivered it so 
quickly to Bridger, that Mr. Weatherell’s 
stumps went down without a run. Mr. Cock 
then gave up the match.” 

Mr. Pycroft records a similar mateh on Hart- 
field Common, near Rickmansworth, on May 
21, 1827, “ between two gentlemen of Middlesex 
and Mr. Francis Trumper, a farmer, at Hare- 
field, who was to have the help of his dog. In 
the first innings of the two gentlemen they got 
three runs, and Mr. Trumper got three for him- 
self and two for his dog. In their second 
innings the two gentlemen again got three runs, 
and Mr. Trumper then going in and getting 
two runs, beat the two gentlemen by two 
wickets. Betting at starting, five to one 
against. Mr. Trumper and his dog. The dog 
always stood mear his master when he was 
bowling, and gan after the ball when struck, 
and returned with it in his mouth so quickly 
that the two gentlemen had great difficuliy to 
run even from a long hit. The dog was a 
thoroughbred sheep dog.” 


AFGHAN EDQIQUETTE. 


a 


An Afghan never reecives unceremonious 
calls. The visitor must send a few hours’ natice 
of his intention. He is then received at thedoor 
by some confidential retainer or retainers, and 
conducted through an open courtyard to the foot 
of a rude, winding staircase, which leads first to 
an uncovered landing, and'thence to the ordinany 
reception room or balcony of the propaieter./ 
Here he is\reeeived by the host im person, and | 
conducted with every mark of courtesy and me- 
spect to a smaill row of chairs, the use of which 
article of farniture seems ito be general im good 


From every window hang rags and clothes of 
all colours, size, and shapes; on every door-step 
play and squat children, while patient, bell-hung 
red-tasselled mules elbow the passers into 
narrow angles, and squeeze them flat up against 
walls. 

Down near the harbour is the busiest life of 
all. There, as bales and sacks and casks are 
flung, rolled, and earried on to the wharf, 
ruddy, sun-tanned, andathletic fellows swarm 
in and out under the vaulted arches, or sit in 
little underground cleanly restaurants, where 
the smoking “ fritturas ” and savoury omelettes 
are cooked before their eyes, or rapidly de- 
voured by hungry appetites, and the houses are 
more tumble-down and more crowded together, 
and the rags more plentiful, and the children 
more clamorous and dirty, till the noise, and 
the heat, and the colour, and the vivid con- 
trasts of light and shade, and the bright gaudy 
hues of colour seem to blend in one great 
Oriental nightmare of sun-steeped brilliancy. 

Then penetrate up narrower and steeper and 
more closed-in lanes, to more quiet out-of-tie 
way churches, ,around whose shaded aisles the 
scent of ineenge clings, where a ray of golden 
glory lights on ithe marbles, an where more 
masses are being huskily ¢ » and more 
bending figures are knecling about, and little 
wax tapers twinkle feebly in the distance, and 
you may know something of the charmofGenoi, 
thecharm of a finished coquette whose every 
moment isa surprise, who is never dull, never 


| ‘insipid, always pricking you into motion, full of 
warm passionate oo whose very beat ‘thrills 


through you and fills you with akind of strange 
and exciting motion. 


. 


GLASS IN EGYPT. 








Bevrr offers usithe earliest positive evidences 
of king. Sir Gardiner Wilkinson men- 
dions thet glass ‘bottles containing wine are 
esented on monumentsofithe fourth dynasty, 


society in'‘Cabul, and to have quite superseded mone than 4,000vears ago; and in the tombs at 


the carpets and felts which satigfell an dlder 
generation. 

After.a few ‘words of welcome and inquiries in 
a set formula,.efter health on both siiles, a bray | 
of fruits usnalky and is placed upon the 
carpet at the feet ofithe visitors. ‘The fruitsare 
followed by the tea-tray, and a cup of ‘highly- 
sweetened green tea, without milk, is placed 
before the visitor. 

The conversation is then carried on with more 
or less spirit on the ordinary topics of the day, 
and here, if the visit is a merely formal one, the 
interview comes to an end and the visitor is con- 
ducted to the door with the same formality and | 
courtesy with which he was received. If, how- | 
ever, a confidential interview is desired, the | 
attendants are requested to withdraw. 
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GENOA. 





Genoa is the nearest approach to a human 
ant-hill that it is possible to conceive. From 
the streets of silent, gloomy palaces, with their 
mouldy, time-stained, damp entrances and 
carved marble pillars piteously telling the story 
of the dead glorious past, black with hurrying 
forms, women in delicate lace veils, with silver- 
clasped prayer-books, some carrying bunches of 
camellias to present to a favourite saint, others 
leading children by the hand, contadinas in 
bright orange handkerchiefs (their favourite 
colour) ; men walking to their business in mart 
and counting-house: down the dim cool lanes, 
bounded bya strip of bright blue sky,and seem- 
ingly ending in a peak, up crooked steep stairs, 
looking as if they led straight to heaven; round 
sharp corners, fyom which you reach a fresh 
vista of narrow streets and overhanging bal- 
conies and queer odds and ends of houses stuck 
in anyhow and brightened with little square 
basement holes serving for shops, all and every- 


Beni Hasan the process of glass-blowing is 

a in an unmistakeable manner. 
earliest specimen of glass, bearing an 

i iption from which its date may be ascer- 

i which \hasias yet been met with, is the 
lion’s head now iin ‘the Slade collection in the 
British Museum. This was found many years 
agoat Thebes by Signor Drovetti. It is formed 
of opaque blue glass of a very bright and 
beautiful colour (as may be seen from a fractured 
part), but time has changed it externally to an 
olive green. Dr. Birch states that the hiero- 
glyphics which are on the under side consist, on 
the right side, of an urceus wearing the “hut” 
or white crown of the upper world or upper 
Egypt, and representing the goddess Sati (Juno), 
on the left side an urceus wearing the tesh or 
red crown of the lower world or lower Egypt, 
and representing the goddess Nat or Neith 
(Minerva), while the central hieroglyphics form 
the prenomen of Nuantef IV. of the eleventh 
dynasty, whose date, according to Lepsius’ 
chronology, was B.C. 2423—2880. 

A bead found at Thebes bears the prenomen 
of Hatafu, a queen who is conjectured to have 
lived about 1450 3B.c.; this is of a dusky green 
glass, quite transparent, and is stated to have 
the specific gravity of bottle glass. It has 
been suggested that the material is not artiti- 
cial glass but obsidian, which abounds in Egypt 
and is occasionally of a green tint. 

Many coloured fragments are found in the 
tombs.of Thabes, and a vitrified coating, usually 
blue or green, was given to objects formed of 
earthenware and even of stone or granite. 

A high value seems to have been attached to 
coloured glass at an early date; and vessels of 
fine opaque blue glass of Egyptian manufacture 
exist, edged with a tolerably thick plating of 
gold. 7 

Glass, if the Syrian, Greek, and Latin versions 
of the Old Testament are correct, is placed (in 
the book of Job) in the same category as gold; 








where is seethingand crowded with life. 


the English version renders the word crystal. 
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THE CLEARING OF THE MISTS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A cosy little sitting-room in a parsonage. 
Near the table were seated father, mother and 
son—the son, the Rev. Lewis Dane, pastor of 
the largest and wealthiest church in the village. 
In his hand the young minister held an open 
letter—a strange letter, containing a strange 
request—which the family, with anxious faces 
and troubled hearts, had read and re-read, each 
perusal deepening their perplexity. 

Guy Stanhope’s request was this: 

** Will you take my Clara during the summer 
season, whilst her mother and I are over the 
sea? She desires the rest and quiet of a 
country life. Friend of my boyhood, she wishes 
to come to your peaceful home; for the sake of 
other days, may she come ?” 

Should this favour be granted? Mr. Dane 
remembered well those “other days,” when 
this man and he had been as brothers, their 
young hearts beating in sweet unison; but 
those haleyon days of boyhood were gone, for 
ever gone. 

Out in the world, Guy Stanhope’s keenest 
shafts of wit were hurled against the religion 
the “friend of his boyhood” loved and held 
sacred, against the Church that friend’s son 
had buckled on the armour to defend. 

All the forces of his mighty intellect were 





marshalled to overthrow the King of Wisdom ; 
the work of his life was to plant the poison seed 
of infidelity in young hearts; could that in- 
fidel’s child be taken in their home ? 

“ Let us take Guy’s child, wife, Lewis,” mur- 
mured the father, turning to his wife and son, 
and reading a willing assent in their faces, 
‘for this may be Heaven’s way to lead my old 
friend to him.” 

“For the sake of other days,” Clara Stan- 
hope, for the first time, was about to come into 
the light of a Christian home. 

* 7 * * * 
“* When the mists shail rise above us 
As the Father knows His own, 
Face to face with those that love us, 
We shall know as we are known,” 
sang Lewis Dane, in his clear, ringing tenor. 

Clara Stanhope turned her face resolutely to- 
wards the window, and frowned. 

Rang out Lewis’s tones in triumphant 
chorus : 

“ We shall know as we are known, 
Never more to walk alone. 
In the dawning of the morning, 
When the mists have cleared away.”’ 

Lewis left the piano, taking a seat where he 
could see the fair, haughty face. Guy’s 
daughter was not the impressible child the 
Danes expected to welcome to the parsonage and 
lead unto the light; but a beautiful, fascinating 
woman was she, her father’s child in thought 
and speech. 

“TI fear that you do not like my favourite, 
Miss Clara.” 
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“ Oh, yes! The words and air are very pretty, 
but then, you know, I am no judge of tiatstyie 
of music. Now you—always finding ‘serm, 
in stones’ anda lesson in everything—you, 
presume, have caught an inspifation from th 
song.” 

If there was an undercurrent of irony in her 
reply, it was so hidden under her arch snip 
and musical tones that Lewis detected only tie 
delicately conveyed flattery. Four weeks 
had passed since Mr. Stanhope’s request was 
granted, and for three of these weeks his 
daughter had been an inmate of the quiet par. 
sonage. Thus far she had avoided all theolog. 
cal disputes with the minister, but now, as he 
led the way, she would follow. 

«It is the sentiment of the piece I most ai. 
mire. While singing, I was thinking of the 
dawn of the soul’s morning, the clearing away 
of allthese worldly mists which too often ob. 
struct our spiritual vision ;” and the minister's 
grey eyes grew black with earnestness. 

A light, mocking laugh parted the red lips. 

“Why, Mr. Dane, your sermon is eloquent. | 
am not at all surprised now at the largeness of 
your church.” 

There was no mistaking the sarcasm this time, 
and Lewis flushed painfully. Clara murmured, 
gently, becoming conscious of her unlady-like 
retort : 

“Pardon me ; P’was very rude.” 

** Certainly,” a bright smile lighting his grave 
countenance. 

Another day, when the stream of conversation 
flowed in shallow channels, Lewis said, with a 
half-teasing light in his dark eyes: 

«Some one has said that the ‘arrows of wit 
ought always to be feathered with smiles, lest 
they become sarcasms;’ I would add that 
ladies should never indulge in sarcasm, as it 
distorts the sweetest lips.” 

“Then, when I forget to ‘ feather’ my wit, it 
is sarcasm,” looking up with a demure smile. 
“I suppose if I feather my sarcasms, they wil 
become witticisms?” 

“Please do not propound conundrums, Miss 
Clara. I think that there can be no witty 
sarcasm, no sarcastic wit.” 

Clara darted him a bright, saucy look outof 
her violet eyes, and, with a shake of her 
head, ran gaily down the path to join Mn. 
Dane. 

Lewis was closely studying the strangely 
contradictory nature of the girl whom fate had 
sent tothem. Beautiful, lovable, she certainly 
was; a proud, repellant sceptic he knew her to 
be. To the earnest-souled minister it seemed 
that the cloud of infidelity was settling more 
darkly around the beautiful head ; her mocking 
spirit often shocked him into silence. 

Although Clara scornfully rejected the 
minister’s words, in her heart she honoured 
and admired the true principle that made hin 
fearless of her frowns, regardless of her favour. 
The days would not have flown on golden wings 
had it not been for the pleasant companionship 
of this man whose counsel she despised. 

A teasing question in her father’s letter— 
“Has young Lewis made a proselyte of my 
daughter ?”—caused the fair cheek to grow 
quickly pink, and, standing before her mirror, 
fastening a snowy lily—Lewis’s offering—in her 
golden hair, she found her thoughts going to 
ward the giver of the lily, and thinking more 
kindly of the grave minister than ever before. 
The thought, in her heart, “ Lewis is noble, in 
spite of his views,” proved that the man, if not 
his religion, was esteemed. 

It appeared as though Lewis, by some subile 
intuition, had divined Clara’s thought; 
perhaps, thinking that thus might be overcome 
her fierce hatred of his religion, after the first 
weeks he seldom referred to the subject first 
his heart. In her turn, Clara threw off all 
haughty restraint, disclosing to eyes so closely 


watching many bright spots in her life 


spiritually dark—like the oasis in the desert, 
causing the traveller to forget for a time the 
dreary waste of sand stretching as faras eye = 
reach. But the desert was there, the burning 





sands a reality, and Lewis was to feel the breath 
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of the simoon of infidelity once and yet 


2 
2 


gain. 

“Clara found him, one afternoon, reclining in 
comfortable misery in his study-chair, his 
throbbing temples, and the fevered blood 
coursing through his veins, forcing him—not 
unwillingly—to yield to her gentle minis- 
trations. 

“DoI look so utterly exhausted, then,. Miss 
Clara?” smiling very faintly. ‘After all, 
though we boast of the superiority of mind over 
matter, when every fibre in the body is quiver- 
ing with pain we must yield to matter.” 

“Mind and matter are dependent upon each 
other. Give that tired body of yours the rest it 
craves, and after the magic cure you are to take 
Ido not doubt in the least but that mind will 
resume the supremacy.” 

Unheeding his faint protest, with light, quick 
hands she arranged pillows upon the sofa, and 
with gentle authority bade him lie down. 

“Papa says I’m a capital hand to cure head- 
aches,” pressing her cool fingers to his head. 

He felt a delicious thrill as the little hands 
pushed the damp hair from his throbbing 
temples and, all unconsciously, tenderly rested 
among the dark curls. For one blissful moment 
the young minister forgot everything save that 
the girl by his side—her touch soft and soothing 
as summer rain—was his ministering angel; 
there was a half-formed thought in his heart 
that it would be most sweet to claim through 
life that gentle hand. 

“Your father is right; you have healing 
hands,” languidly raising his hand to his aching 
head and clasping the fingers of his nurse; 
“after this, I shall call you my little Samaritan, 
Clara.” 

“Come unto me all ye who are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,’” quoted 
she, with irreverent lips, and the old mocking 
light in her beautiful eyes. 

Lewis started as if the little hand had 
struck him. Patiently and prayerfully had he 
striven to bridge the guif between them, to 
break the chain of unbelief; but in vain, all in 
vain ! 

“Oh, Clara, will you never believe ?” 

“ Never !” ' 

He closed his eyes wearily; but his noble 
heart ached for this girl. “She was born 
an infidel, she will die an infidel,” were his 
father’s words, coming suddenly to his remem- 
brance. The little hand felt like a burning coal 
upon his head. 

“Thank you, Clara; but leave me now; you 
cannot help me,” covering his sad face with his 
hands. 

The bright blue eyes grew suddenly dim as 
Clara quietly rose to obey, but pride drove back 
the rising tears. 

“I can do nothing more for you?” in her 
coldest tones. 

“ Nothing.” 
Clara immediately left the room. 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE were no more pleasfnt rambles in the 

country lanes, no more friendly conversations. 
Clara resumed her former haughty manner, and 
Lewis felt sorely hurt by her coldness and 
distrust. 
_ A short visit from Lewis’s little niece broke 
in upon the quiet life at the parsonage ; at last 
it was a child’s hand that made a rift among 
the clouds, bringing the first ray of light into 
Clara’s heart, and new hope to Lewis. 

Children comprehend much more of what is 
passing around them than their elders suppose. 
Little Minnie quite clearly defined the relations 
now existing between her grave uncle and the 
“beautiful lady.” 

“ They don’t think they like each other a bit, 
but they do; and some day they will find it 


out,” was her thought, not dreaming that her | 


tiny self was to be an instrument to help them 
find it out.’ And how sad would be their 
knowledge! 


Down in the garden, near a noisy brooklet, 





Minnie had made her a mossy seat, and there, 
one sunny morning, Clara found her reading 
from the Bible which Lewis had given to her. 

Instinctively the child’s hand closed over the 
precious volume when Clara drew near. 

“So you are reading that book?’ infinite 
scorn blazing up in the speaker’s blue eyes. “I 
should think Lewis might find a more interest- 
ing book for you to read, Minnie ?” 

* But it’s nice for me to read it, and I like it 
too,” cried Minnie, ready to defend her uncle’s 
choice. 

“Like it! You do not know what you like, 
child!” 

«‘ What is an infidel, Miss Clara ?”’ innocently. 
*‘Uncle was just ready to tell me, one day ; then 
you came, and he turned quite pale, looking so 
sad that I didn’t dare toask him again.” 

Observant child! Do you know why the 
colour comes and goes so strangely in the lovely 
face before you ? 

** An infidel is one who dares to think for him- 
self—in other words, an infidel is one who does 
not believe in a God,” a mocking laugh parting 
her lips. And then, insudden anger, “Give me 
that book, Minnie,” takingit from her. “Iam 
an infidel, if you choose to call me one, and here 
is an end to your Bible-reading. What will 
Saint Lewis say now?” 

She lifted her arm, tossing the book into the 
brook, and with flashing eyes and compressed 
lips watched it sink. 

«Clara! Clara, how dare you!”” The low, in- 
dignant tones caused the angry girl to start 
and grow quickly pale. Lewis had been an in- 
terested listener to this short dialogue, and with 
inexpressible sadness had witnessed the closing 
scene. ‘‘* Whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones which believe in Me, it were better for him 
thata millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depths of the 
sea,’”’ murmured the minister, slowly and reve- 
rently. 

Clara gazed moodily into the water. 
had gone to the house. 

“Why, Clara, why will you walk in this 
terrible darkness ? Come into the light !” 

She raised her face, and an unmistakeable 
sneer distorted the pretty mouth. 

“Pray donot excite yourself, Mr. Dane. I 
fear that you are wasting your eloquence.” 

«* Will you always misunderstand my motives? 
Must it always appear that Iam striving to 
impress you with attempts at eloquence? 
Clara, though you do hate God and His people, 
try to be honest in your judgment.” 

Lewis began pacing up and down the narrow 
path, his eyes bent upon the ground, his whole 
manner betraying the keenest distress. His 
grieved face and the gentle voice wielded a 
greater power in the girl’s heart than her un- 
belief.. This was the greatest moment in her 
life, though it was to be years before the dark- 
ened heart groped its way into the light ; and it 
was a moment like the others. Thus it is in 
life. Our doom is spoken ina word or two. A 
single look of the eye, a pressure of the hand, 
may decide our destiny, or a movement of the 
lips, though they do not speak. 

“If Christianity were you, Lewis, it would be 
no effort for me to believe, and——” pausing in 
confusion. 

«And love it, I hope,” completing the sen- 
tence for her, whilst his glad eyes eagerly 
scanned her blushing face. ‘I would not have 
you accept my religion for my sake, dear Clara, 
but for the sake of the precious Giver of that 
religion,” clasping both of the little hands ; and 
they were not withdrawn. 

«But it would be for your sake, and for yours 
alone, Lewis.” 

Alas! He did know that it would be “ for his 
sake, and his alone” if the proud infidel yielded. 
Even then it would be but the tearing down of 
one altar to erect another; the displacing (yet 
worshiping still) of the materialism of the 
reason—God—to worship the idol of her love. 

Lewis grew strangely white. A fierce conflict 
was being waged in his heart—none the less 
great because unwitnessed by the eye of man. 
“Keep us from idols!’ his anguished heart 
prayed. 


Minnie 





**T would have you love my Master first, 
beloved. My religion and I are one; having 
scorned that—through all time are we separated. 
I have loved you, Clara—and God forgive me if 
*tis wrong !—and I can never love you less. My 
sweet dream is ended. I give you up.” 

The sacrifice was complete, the victory won— 
the victory of the-spirit over the weakness of 
the flesh. 

Clara’s lips quivered. 

“IT would that I could love as you do, Lewis. 
If I only could think it all true !” 

**I do not ask you to accept man’s reasoning, 
but go to the Fountain Head of all wisdom, 
and, Clara, if you are honest in your purpose, 
you can believe,” a gleam of hope lighting the 
minister’s sad face. 

Clara shook her head. 

“Don’t talk to me, Lewis. I will not deceive 
you”—as if she had thought of doing so—“I 
believe you; but all the wisdom in the world 
cannot convince me of the truth of your 
religion.” 

There was an inexpressible sadness in the face 
@ moment before so cold and defiant; never 
again, in Lewis’s presence, could she be the 
same proud scoffer; for her love’s sake must 
she think kindly of his religion. 

“Tf ever the mists clear away——’ 

«If they do, Lewis, dear friend, then you shall 
have the knowledge from my own lips.” 

Lewis released her hands, and, bending down, 
pressed a kiss upon the white brow—a kiss from 
his lips meant entire renunciation. The strange 
love scene was ended. They silently moved 
toward the house. 

It is said that “coming events cast their sha- 
dows before.” It seemed to Clara that the 
Danes had grown strangely gentle to her, so 
kind in their efforts to entertain her. Perhaps 
it was that she was very soon to leave them; or 
that kinder thoughts had softened her own 
heart—for, growing gentler ourselves, we find 
gentleness in other hearts. 

Perhaps the father and mother guessed the 
secret of the pale face and quiet manner. Be it 
as it may, the obdurate heart was softened, and 
during the remainder of her stay the scofling 
spirit would be subdued. 

There had arisen many things of late to 
trouble the heart before so careless. For many 
days she had received no intelligence from her 
parents. They had gone on a short sea voyage. 
Now and then Clara read of fierce storms, and 
she could not conquer the dread that filled her 
heart when day after day passed away without 
her receiving a message from her father. 

It was drawing near the close of a beautiful 
summers day when Clara—as she had done 
many other times, to be disappointed—joined 
the family in the sitting-room to await 
Lewis’s coming with letters from the post- 
office. Slowly the twilight shadows lengthened, 
and the darkness gathered in the room; no 
sound, ‘save the low call of a frightened bird 
as it fluttered in its nest, broke theall-pervaiing 
silence. 

Clara sat apart from the others, silent, 
engrossed in her own bitter meditation. Her 
heart was heavy—heavy with the weight of a 
nameless something which seemed turning her 
to stone and crushing her very heart’s core. 
She was going to her uncle’s on the morrow, 
going to sever for ever every connecting link 
binding her to this family and to her lover. 

This summer evening has appeared very 
short, and though the nine o’clock bells have 
long since ceased their chiming, it seemed but 
a moment since the daylight gave place to the 
darkness of night. 

“Lewis is late in the village to-night. I 
wonder what keeps him !” 

Clara dimly comprehended what Mrs. Dane 
was saying. Then her thoughts returned to 
their former gloomy brooding—the dull pain 
rested more heavily upon her heart. 

« Father—mother—are we alone ?” 

It was Lewis, speaking in a strange, hushed 
voice. 

“Yes—alone,” forgetting the motionless 
figure in the corner of the room. ‘“ What is it, 
son ?” 
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prisoner listens for word of doom, waited she for | 
the minister’s reply. And sentence came. 

«There has been a fearful aecident at sea— | 
every soul lost. Clara’s parents were among 
the re , 

“God help me! Both lost—dead !” 

In the first bewilderment of her loss, the en- | 
thralled soul for one brief instant cast off: the | 
chains of infidelity and acknowledged its God, | 
and then wilfully returned into a darkness | 
blacker than night.. The fierceness of her grief 
appalled them; it was like a mad hurricane, | 
desolating to the uttermost. In such moments 
words of sympathy seem veriest mockery, and 
indeed Clara’s kind friends found that their 
words of consolation only increased her despair. 

With hard, tearless eyes she listened to the 
story of the wreck. 

“ They are not lost. I will not believe it. And 
they to lie for ever, for ever under those mocking 
waves !” wringing her cold hands in agony. 

“No, not lost, we pray. Dear Clara, the im- 
mortal soul has found eternity.” 

« Found eternity! Lewis, you madden me!” 
shuddering. “It is worse than madness for me 
to think that.” 

After that there could be found no word of 
solace to drop in healing on her heart; hope 
there was none, and without hope no peace can 
enter the human heart. 

At her own request the orphan was suffered to 
retire to her chamber, was left alone to battle 
with her first bereavement—alone to face the 
awful mystery of death and of eternity. Alone 
with her despairing heart. 

No one would ever know how the long, 
hours were spent. 

Lewis did not again see her till the coming of 
her uncle on the following afternocon—a beauti- 
ful afternoon ; for the sun will shine as brightly, 
the summer breezes blow, and the earth be just 
as cold or joyous, whether we live cr whether we 
ale. 

Their meeting was their parting. The hasty 
preparations for her journey were completed ; 
only the parting words were to be spoken, and 
then she would pass out of their lives, perhaps 
for ever. 

The storm of the preceding night was spent ; 
but it had left the hopeless calm of desolation. 
She was like a snow-crowned voleano, white and 
still on the surface—below, a heaving, molten 
mass. 

“If there is a God” —in reply to the 
whispered **God bless and keep you, Clara” 
—“ for your sake He will keep me, Lewis.” 

The white face was hidden by the folds of the 
crape veil; the carriage door was closed, and the 
carriage rolled away; the places that for one 
brief sommer had known Clara Stanhope knew 
her no more. 


dreary 


CHAPTER III. 


A pruty lighted room. Upon a low couch 
reclined a slender figure; a sweet, pale face, 
frsmed in wavy, golden hair, nestled among the 
pillows. A bandage across the white-lidded eyes 
mutely spoke of nights of dreary waiting, of 
days that had been but a repetition of the 
night’s darkness; for Clara Stanhope had been 
for one long year in that darkened chamber— 
blind ! 

«I will not be blind, auntie! I tell you that 
I will not!’ had been her passionate cry as the 
tidal wave of blindness hid all that was lovely to 
her eyes. 

What cared she for the learned oculist’s 
explanation of the cause of that sudden eclipse ? 
Was it not sufficient for her to know that her 
sun was darkened—perhaps for ever ? 

In her blindness the torturing doubts and 
questionings which, waking or sleeping, had 
haunted her those two long years since the tragic 
death of her parents came like a pack of 
ravenous wolves and would not be repulsed by 
the sophisms of her unbelieving mind. 

She had not seen Lewis since the sad after- 
noon when his farewell blessing sank so deeply 


How she listened; with bated breath, as a | 





into her aching heart, and won from her infide} 


lips that humble reply; through the bitter years 
ot sorrow that blessing has been echoing in her 


heart. ’ 


“There is no day—it is all night. If the 


| light would only dispel this darkness!” in her 


blindness she bitterly moaned. 

The utterance of a heart in its anguish is 
oftener a prayer for succour and comfort than 
the despairing one realises. The first prayer 
(who will say that it was unconsciously offered ?) 
had fallen from the infidel’s lips—the rosy light 
of a new light was breaking among the clouds 
of unbelief. 

Across the wires, one day, sped a glad message 
which would bring great joy to those dear ones 
praying and hoping in the distant parsonage. 
Sorrow and suffering had wrought a perfect 
work. Lewis’s faith was Clara’s—the chains of 
infidelity were broken for ever—Clara Stanhope 
was free. 

“ Not now, dear Lewis, not yet,” was the blind 
girl’s sad but firm reply to Lewis’s pleadings as 
he knelt at her feet, and without stint poured 
out the measure of his undying love. 

«T would be your eyes, my darling. Iask no 
sweeter service of love. 

He pleaded vainly; not until her sight was 
restored would she grant that request. 

If the good doctor was right, only a little 
while would be their waiting; the light would 
soon shine in the violet eyes. So the little bird 
Hope sang unceasingly in their hearts, assuring 
them that the clouds would soon scatter, the 
skies brighten. 

The lesson of patience is a hard one to learn, 
and he is indeed wise who has learned it well. 
But patience has its own sweet reward, and to 
Clara Stanhope it brought the reward of 
sight. 

*‘ Auntie, has the doctor yet come?” was the 
blind girl’s oft-repeated question, as she lifted 
her pale face from the pillow. 

Down in the library that good man, who was 
soon to restore the light to the blue eyes (with 
some one Clara did not expect), was preparing 
for the final operation. With hearing that had 
become wonderfully acute during a year of 
blindness, she detected another footfall on the 
carpet when at last the doctor and her uncle 
entered the room. She felt only partly satisfied 
when, in reply to her low ‘“ Who is it, auntie ?” 
she was informed it was the “ doctor’s 
attendant.” 

At last! The doctor’s hand was upon her 
eyes; a hush of expectancy fell on the group; 
every eye was turned towards the white face on 
the sofa, and the movement of the doetor’s hand 
was followed with breathless attention. Courage, 
Clara! 

* Open the 
Lewis !” 

The bandage lay at her feet. 
was past—she saw! 

** Just beyond the darkened shadows 
Fioats the go den frnre of day: 
We shall see its wondrous brightness 
When the mists have cleared away,” 


carolled a voice in the garden. 

With a low cry, Clara turned and eagerly 
scanned the faces before her. 

“Lewis! Lewis!’ she gladly cried. 

Like the Arabs of old, those who had. brought 
about this happy surprise “silently stole 
away.” 

“ Dear Lewis!’ reaching out her hands, like 
one still in the dark. 

“Thank God !” folding her close to his true, 
noble heart. ‘The morning is indeed here— 
my own, own Clara at last!’ 

“ My noble Lewis, I may come, dear,”’ as his 
loving kisses fell on lip, and cheek, and brow. 
“Take me, Lewis—the morning has indeed 
dawned, and the mists have all cleared away!” 


blinds’ a little wider—so! 


The darkness 





Footrp into Fatyzss.—In Italy wealthy 
connoisseurs are very fond of fat ortolans, and 
this is the device by which they obtain them : 
They shut the birds up in a dark’ chamber 
(knowing that in their natural state it is their 
habit to feed at sunrise). They then arrange 





artificial lights, which can be cast at will into 
the dark prison of the birds, on seeing which 
the ortolans immediately seek the food which 
is provided for them; the light is withdraw, 
and they go to sleep; after a few hours it jg 
again introduced, and so the process is repeated 
five or six times in the twenty-four hours, g 
that the birds are kept constantly feedine or 
sleeping ; the consequence is that in about threo 
days the ortolan becomes “a delicious ball of 
fat,” and ready for the table. : 





FACETIA. 


“Sun Lients ’—of course it~ does, that’s 
what the sun was invented for. —Moonshine, 


A purcHer can sell the forequarters of a lamb 
and yet have two quarters of it left. 


_ Ir there is anything to make a dog run maj 
it is to find that other dogs can get along 
without paying a licence. : 

Finz feathers make big miilinery bills. 

Tue fruit vendors say. that there is always 
room at the top for big strawberries. 

“Howzsty is the best policy,” but too many 
people claim that they cannot afford the best 
of anything. 

TAKEN AT HER WORD. 


Scrnze—On board the “ Adelaide,” off 
Harwich. 

STRONG-MINDED Farr OnE: “ Yes, all this 
flattery and nonsense is distasteful to me. Why 
not speak to me as you would to my brother?” 

Swett: “And you think you would like 
that ?” 

S.-M. F. O.: “ Yes; why not?’ 

Swett : “ Well, as you please.” (With sudden 
change of manner.) “Come along, then, old 
man—TI:mean, old gal !—let’s liquor up. I'll fly 
you for two drinks!” —Funny Folks. 


NATURAL. 


In the excess of heat, certain M.P.’s congr- 
tulate themselves that they are enjoying “the 
cool shade of the Opposition.” 

—Funny Folks. 
A HAREY RUMOUR. 

Atrnoucu the Government have lost many of 
their habitual supporters on the Irish Compen- 
sation Bill, their “rabbitual” supporters ought 
to be the first to rally round the Ground Game 
Bill. —Funny Folks. 


“THE AND THE BEAUTIFUL ARE 
ONE.” 

Auerrcon: “Let me put up your parasol, 
Edith.” 

Envir: “Ob, no! not in this blazing sun- 
shine! It’s hand-painted, you know; and the 
colours might fly !” —Funny Folks. 

*‘SHootina Pauns.”—The pains they take at 
Wi bledon. —Funny Folks. 

e 

“Tae Pract To Spenp 4 Nappy Day.’—In 

Bed. —Funny Folks. 


A Sure Env ro a “Fast” Lirg.—Starva- 
tion. —Funny Folks. 

Tur Very “Larsst” Sona Ovr.—“ We 
won't go home till morning.” 

Fanny Folks. 

Tue man who made a rocket stick used no 
paste. 

Men, like pins, are useless when they lose 
their heads, 

An editor, having received some verses from 
an unknown poet, beginuing, “ How can I ease 
my throbbing brow?” sympathetically asks, 
« Did you ever trya wet rag bound around the 
head ?” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed an old lady, on first 
seeing an engraving of the passage of the Red 
Sea by the children of Israel; ‘* mercy ! what 4 
family the man had!” 


USEFUL 
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A Cuamper or Commence.—The hold of a A Tigur Fur.—Delirium Tremens. years, and quadrupled since Waterloo, and this 


merchantman. —Moonshine. 
GentLEMAN (receiving change for half-a- 
crown): “‘ What, must you give me all pence ?” 
Nzewszor: “Oh, no, sir! There’s some 
a’pennies ’mongst’em.” — Moonshine. 
«Tut Dre Gamer,” as the pheasant said when 
it was knocked over. — Moonshine. 


HE DON’T ‘“ cHEWS.” 





First Fisherman: “ Ain’t got a bit o’ baccy 
to spare, ’ave yer, Tom ?” 

Szconp Drrro: “ Not for you. 
yer put a lot in yer pocket.” 
” First Dirro: “ Well, then I call that reg’ lar 
ongrateful! I wasa-goin’to keep that agin you 
night want to ax me for some.” —Fun. 

Tourist: “ Ain’t this the way to the Druid 
Stones? They told me they were in the meadow 
yonder.” 

Native: “ They bain’t there now, surr. They 
bein the parson’s garden. Us never puts ’em 
out till after the grass be cut.’” —-Moonshine. 


I jest seen 


“Tua or War.—Married v. Single; won 
easily by the Married.”—Very likely; married 
men are more used to (domestic) tugs of war 
than single ones. —Moonshine. 

Morro FoR A PRESENTATION CRICKET BALL. 
—“On the bat’s (s)wing I fly.” 

— Moonshine. 
ECONOMY. 

First Navvy (onomnibus): “Why, this is 
cheaper than walking, Bill.” 

Seconp Dirro: “ Yes, we should ’ev drunk 
at least two pots apiece on the road.” 

— Moonshine. 

A Hanpy SHettrr.—The palm tree! 

— Moonshine. 

PrEaAsANT Resort ror PRISONERS THIS Hor 
Weaturr.—Cold-Bath-Fields.— Moonshine. 


A Burning SHamuz.—A gentleman went to a 
public dinner, and in spite of the hot day the 
chairman actually toasted him. 

—Moonshine. 


“Trura crushed to the earth will rise again,” 
and the same thing is true of a barrel hoop, if 
you happen to step on it just right. 

Dmactic Parent— Do you know why I am 
going to whip you?” Impertinent Urchin— 
“Is’pose because you’re bigger than I am.” 

“Tuts is the maiden all forlorn,” who often 
wished she had never been born, and turned up 
her nose in petulant scorn at the girl who last 
season’s hat had worn. 

CULTURE. 

Suz: “Of course you went to Monsieur 
Renan’s lecture on Marcus Aurelius ?” 

Hr: “No, I didn’t. Who’s 
Aurelius ?” 

Suz : “ Why, a Roman Emperor, to be sure, 
and a stoic.” 

Hr: “ Haw—what’s a stoic ?” 

Sue: “Astoic? Well, at all events, Marcus 
Aurelius was one—at least he didn’t go so far as 
most stoics.” 

He: “Didn’t he? How far do they go 2” 

SHE: “ What a ridiculous question !”’ 

(Collapse of conversation.) — Punch. 

A Travetuine Suow.—A King on tour. 

—Punch. 


THE YOUNG WIFE AND THE OLD FRIEND. 


Marcu 


“ Have you seen my pipe, love ?” 
is Do you mean your meerschaum, darling? 
Here it is, inside the fender. It smelt so of that 
horrid tobacco that I washed it for you !” 
—Punch. 
NEMESIS. 


Wirk (he had brought her a little present) : 
“No, William, I will not have him brought up 
on the ‘bottle.’ Look at your own nose, dear.” 

—Puneh. 


An old lady who has several unmarried 
daughters feeds them on fish diet because it is 
tich in phosphorus, and phosphorus is the es- 
sential thing in making matches. 





—Judy. 


Tr one stitch in time saves nine, how many 
will it take to save ten Pf —Judy. 


Lrvettine Down.—Guimg to bed. —Judy. 
Snort anp Swerr.—A lollypop. 
yan! 


—Judy. 


Wry does a lover of the weed resemble the 
owner of the favourite in a donkey-race ?— 
Because, don’t you see, he likes tobaccy smoke 
(to back his moke). A-ha! —Judy. 

How to Live on Nornrna a Day anv 
Save a Tanner.—We have a treatise, “‘ How to 
Live on Sixpence a Day,” but the Americans 
beat us; they were always considered fast, but 
this Dr. Tanner is certainly a faster. 

—dJudy. 
HINTS FOR LEAP YEAR. 

Tuer proper day of the week to select a hus- 
band—Choose-day. ; 

The proper day to marry him—Weddings- 
day. —Fun. 

An Netirvatine Fact.—That the King of 
the Hellenes is quite a “ Nelly”-gant young 
man. —Fun. 





BLUE-EYED NELL. 





Sweet, blue-eyed Nell 
Once cast her spell 

On Jack the roving sailor. 
He loved her well, 

But dared not tell, 
For fear of Tim the tailor. 


Tim loved the maid, 
Yet, sore afraid 
Of Jack the gallant sailor, 
He thought he’d wait 
And trust to fate, 
And luck would help the tailor. 


But Jack, one day, 
Caught Tim away 

As handsome Nell was strolling. 
“Oh, come,” said he, 

«My bride to be, 
Down by the ocean rolling.” 


Sweet Nell replied, 
* T’ll be your bride, 

I love my gallant sailor. 
Down by the sea, 

With love and thee, 
In spite of ‘Tim the tailor.” 


Jack’s cottage stands 
Close by the sands 

And handsome Nell’s his pride. 
And Tim the tailor 

Loves not the sailor 
That robbed him of his bride. 


ds the We 





STATISTICS. 





How Wr nave Apvancep since A.D. 1800.— 
In 1801, London had a population of 864,000 
against 4,714,000 to-day. 1802, London had 
sixty-eight,acres of docks ; now the extent is 690 
acres. ‘The stone used for the Plymouth break- 
water would be sufficient for the great pyramid 
of Cheops. A single private ship-building yard 
has produced more tonnage per annum than the 
whole of Elizabeth’s fleet opposed to the Armada. 
Great Britain exports enough coal to freight all 
the merchantmenin the world. In this gentury 
more bridges have been built than in all. the 
previous years since Cesar was in Britain. 
Sanitary improvements haye in Great Britain 
added six years to life. Charity in its material 
form has in England grown twice, and in Franee 
three times, as fast as public wealth. The earn- 
ings of the British nation have doubled in twenty 


exclusive of untaxed incomes. 

SaniTaRy.—In the principal foreie¢n cities the 
rates of mortality, according to the most recent 
weekly official returns, were: In Calcutta 18. 
Bombay 31, Madras 31, Paris 26, Geneva 21, 
Brussels 24, Amsterdam 20, Rotterdam 24, 
The Hague 15, Copenhagen 25, Stockholm 24, 
Christiania 18, St. Petersburg 48, Berlin 38, 
Hamburg 28, Dresden 13, Breslau 31, Munich 
33, Vienna 27, Buda-Pesth 41, Venice 24, 
Alexandria 40, New York 24, and Baltimore 
28, per 1,000 of the populations. Small-pox 
caused 48, and typhoid fever 26 deaths in Pavis. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Frencu Caxze.—Half cup butter, three ergs, 
two cups sugar, one cup milk, three cups flour, 
two teaspoonfuls cream of tartar and one tea- 
spoonful soda. Beat the yolks of eggs in the 
milk, add the butter and the sugar, then the 
flour and the cream tartar, then the whites of 
the eggs, and last of all the soda. 

Rice Mourrrns.—Boil the rice soft and dry. 
Take one half-cup of rice, stir in three spoon- 
fuls sugar, piece of butter the size of an egg, 
and a little salt. One pint sweet milk, one 
cup yeast, two quarts of flour. Let it rise all 
night. If sour in the morning, add a little 
soda dissolved in milk, and bake in muffin- 
rings. 

Tapioca Puppine.—One fourth of a cup of 
tapioca soaked in one-half cup of eold water 
five hours, add half a cup of cold milk, one- 
fourth teaspoonful salt, cook one-half hour ; 
serve with sugar and cream. One cup of sago 
is equal to two of tapioca. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





He who acts naturally seldom acts ridicu- 
lously. 

How much more might people accomplish if 
they would make ita point to carry out what- 
ever they undertake. 

Tue lawn tennis championship competition 
at Wimbledon was won by Mr. H. F. Lawford, 
who tcok the gold prize, value thirty guineas, 
Mr. O. E. Weodhouse being second, the Hon. 
G. Montgomerie third, and Mr. Butterworth 
fourth. 

THERE is some talk that the famous musician 
and choir-master may shortly be known as Sir 
Henry Leslie. 

Tue new beer legislation of the government 
will require 3,000 extra excisemen. 

Wuen Mr. Goschen comes back from Con- 
stantinople he will, is is believed, receive a 
peerage. He has plenty of wealth to support 
the position. His principal seat is at Seacox 
Heath in East Sussex. 

Srx hundred thousand foreigners and people 
from the country went to Paris to-syitness the 
National Féte. 

AMATEUR acrobats have a brilliant future 
before them in France. There is some talk of 
the creation of a club of clowns. 

From. reported observation, fishes go up the 
left-hand side of a stream to spawn, and come 
down the other side. 

Vaxve or Lanp in Lonpon.—At the Auetion 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, the other day, Messrs. 
Edwin Fox & Bousfield sold by direction of the 
First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, 
premises in Seething Lane, Tower Street, at £4 
17s. 4d. per square foot, or at the rate of 
£211,992 per acre. They also sold, by direction 
of the Court of Chancery, ten freehold houses 
in Ely Place, Holborn, occupying together about 
13,412 feet, all with vacant possession, the leases 

ranted ninety-nine years ago having expired. 

e total amount of sale was £34,570, being at 
the rate of £2 11s. 6d. per square foot, equal to 
£112,167 per acre. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Sprzcrat Notice.—In our next number will commence a 
highly interesting serial story, entitled “The For- 
tunes of Elfrida,” specially written by an accom- 
plished and favourite author.] 





H. N.—They are characters in Thackeray’s novel of 
“Vanity Fair,”” who lived on their friends, and indulged 
in very sharp financial practices. 

Maxriz.—It would not do for you to take the initiative 
in this matter. You must let him do all the wooing, 
even if it is leap-year. Any attempt to hasten matters 
might be disastrous to you. Behave towards him in an 
affectionate but dignified and ladylike manner, and iet 
things take their course. 

Ricuarp.—The causes of dyspepsia are too numerous 
to mention. Almost anything which disarranges or de- 
bilitates the system may help to bring on dyspepsia. 
Some of the chief causes are unwholesome food, over- 
eating, hard drinking, taking one’s meals irregularly and 
eating too quickly, and contitiuous exposure to bad air 
and malarial influences. When the dyspepsia once gets 
fastened upon a m in order to get rid of it he must 
carefully avoid all the above-mentioned things, and take 
the best possible care of himself under the advice of a 
competent physician. 

N. 8.—Baths of compressed air are employed by 
physicians in France in the treatment of whooping 
cough, chronic bronchitis and certain diseases of the 
ear. e patient is placed in a pneumatic bell, where 
the pressure is raised to the required point—usually an 
increase of two-fifths over the ordinary atmospheric 
ee The treatment is not suitable for patients who 

nave any tendency to disease of the heart. 

G. M.—One shaft of the proposed tunnel under the 
channel between England and France has already been 
completed, and another is now being sunk. Three or 
four years will probably elapse, however, before the com- 
pletion of an experimental gallery under the sea, which 
is to precede the execution of the main work. 

N. 8. E.—In a recently published treatise on hygiene 
it is stated that a disinfectant may be produced by 
ing a current of air through turpentine and water, which 
will possess the antiseptic or anti-malarial properties of 
the Eucalyptus tree. 

R. N.—There has long been considerable doubt as to 
whether Borneo or New Guinea is the larger island, but 
the latest coast surveys made by the Admiralty indi- 
cate that the area of New Guinea is somewhat greater 
than that of Borneo. 

Cc. E. R.—You must go into society. As you become 
accustomed to mingling with ladies and gentlemen your 
bashfulness will gradually wear off. There is no other 
way of overcoming it, and the lon you delay the more 
your bashfulness will increase, and the harder it will be 
to get rid of it. 

B. N.—The term laconic is derived from the Lacones, 
one of the names of the Spartans, who affected to give 
short, pithy answers to questions. 

J. G.—A desire to excel is a worthy ambition, but it 
should be founded on common sense, and a just appre- 
ciation of one’s abilities. When it is inspired by mere 
conceit it should be checked. 

Sam.—There is no eaying. what reason the ladies had 
for acting as they did. You should have had tact 
enough to understand whether they wanted you to go 
— with them or not. It looks as though you very 
much interfered with some plan they had in view; but 
they should not have exhibited their irritation so de- 
cidedly. If you want to renew your pleasant relations 
with them 7 can overlook the matter; but if you wish 
to break off your acquaintance the circumstances give 
you an opportunity to do so. 

Sarau.—You have been engaged 
known the facts so it is rather late for you to ask 
what you should do. e best thing would be to follow 
the dictates of your own heart and judgment. 

» E.—In the case you mention the gentlemen would 
3ot fill the requirements of the definition ; but in com- 
mon speech, and as a matter of social courtesy, they 
would be spoken of as brothers-in-law. 





so long, and have 


Screw Sranyer Jozr, medium height, dark, fond of 
home and children, would like to co: md with a 
young lady. Respondent must be medium height, of a 
loving disposition. 

Dora ErxkE1, eighteen, fair, blue eyes, fond of music 
and dancing, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman about the same age. 

Joz Mucetns and Hypravtic Jack, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Joe Muggins is short, fair, fond of home and 
children. Hydraulic Jack is twenty-three, dark, medium 
height, of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
children. 

Cuamtes Herpenrt, twenty-one, dark, loving, hand- 
some, would like to correspond with a young lady with 
a view to matrimony. 

C. E. Kattr, seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes, domesti- 
cated, fond of children, would like to correspond witha 
seaman in the Royal Navy with a view to matrimony. 
<p must be twenty or twenty-two, tall, fond of 
chil . 

Everey, Atacrity and Activity, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies. Energy is twenty-two, tall, fair, hazel eyes. 
Alacrity is nineteen, medium height, dark, fond of 
children. Activity is twenty-one, fair, auburn hair. 

Unnoox Ir, Kick Ir and Scrus Ir, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Unhook It is twenty- 
three, below the medium height, fair, blue eyes. Kick 
It is twenty-four, tall, dark, of a loving disposition, fond 
of music. Scrub It is twenty-seven, tall, good-looking. 
MAGGIE MACLEAN. 


“Oh, Maggie Maclean, my bonnie bird, 
Just marry the Laird and siller; 

And never go fling yoursel’ awa’ 
On Charlie, the dusty miller. 

Marry the Laird, you'll ne’er repent ; 
He’s weel-to-do and he’s thrifty ; 

A good’man’s aye at his very best 
When a few years after fifty.”” 


But Maggie, tossing her golden curls, 
Sang cheerily as any throstle, 

**T wouldn’t gie Charlie’s lightest word 
For the Laird o’ Tor and Tossel. 

I'll marry the lad that I love best, 
And that is Charlie, the miller; 

I'll marry for love, marry for love— 
*Tis easy to work for siller.” 


** You’d own the sheep and the milking kye, 
The wheat, the oats, the barley.” 
“‘T’d rather carry the milking = 
Through the dewy grass wi’ Charlie. 
I can bind the wheat and toss the hay, 
And crack wi’ the handsome miller ; 
Lads and lasses should marry for love, 
And work for their bit o’ siller.” 


“ The Laird will buy you satins and silks, 
And ribbons baith white and rosy.” 

“‘ My tartan skirt is bonnier far, 
And my little linsey josey. 

Wi’ bright blue ribbons I snood my hair 
When I go to meet the miller, 

And he and I will marry for love, 
And work for our bit o’ siller. 


*T never would barter Love for gold, 
And should I deceive the miller 
I'd just be buying a broken heart 


Wi’ the o’ Tossel’s siller. 
I’d just be sinnin’ against three folk, 

The Laird, mysel’, and the miller ; 
Sae Charlie and I will marry for love, 


And work for our bit o’ siller.”” L. E. B. 


ToPGALLANT-YARD Rope, Jacos’s LappEr, Jack Tart 
Buiocx, Tom Rryerart, and Fore Jack, five seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to co; md with five 
young ladies. Topgallan — Rope is twenty-two, 
medium height, brown hair, el eyes. Jacob’s Ladder 
is twenty-four, medium height, brown hair, hazel eyes, 
fond of home and children. Jack Tail Block is twenty, 
brown hair, dark eyes, considered good-looking, fond of 
home and music. Tom Ringtail istwenty-eight, medium 
height, red hair, blue eyes, fond of dancing. Fore Jack 
is twenty-two, um height, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
fond of music and dancing. 

Aayes and Louisa, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Agnes is twenty, medium height, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, loving, thoroughly domesticated, fond of home and 
children. Louisa is seventeen, medium height, dark hair 
and eyes, fond of home and children. Respondents 
must be twenty, and twenty-four, fond of home and 
children. 

Tom G., nineteen, dark hair, blue ap would like to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age. 

Mase. L., twenty-one, medium height, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, wo’ correspond with a young man 
about twenty-three. 

Ross and Anntg, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. Rose 
is twenty-t short, dark. Annie is twenty-one, tall, 
fair, dark eyes, fond of home. 

Queen Beez and Lapry Lit, two friends, would like to 
correspond with a young man. Queen Bee is seventeen, 
medium height, fair, -looking. Lady Lil is eighteen, 
medium height, fair, dark eyes. 

Marion, ae would like to co: 
a young man. is me, domestica’ 


md with 
of a lov- 





ing disposition. 


——<—<_—. 


Hanpsome Harry, a seaman in the Royul Navy, woul) 
like to correspond with a young lady about sixteen o; 
seventeen. 

Wittum M., twenty-two, tall, dark hair and eyes, 
fond of home, would like to correspond with a young 

y with a view to matrimony. 

Awytz and Rosz, two friends, would like to correspon4 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Annie is eighteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
of a loving di ition. Rose is eighteen, dark hair anj 
eyes, fond of — and music. Respondents must be 

i > -loo! b 

ADELAIDE, eighteen, medium height, dark, would like 
to correspond with a young gentleman between twenty. 
two and twenty-seven. 

Noisy Grorer, Happy W1L11am, and Basurut Hany, 
t seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to corre. 
spond with three young ladies with a view to matri. 
mony. Noisy George is twenty-four, good-looking, dark 
eyes. Happy William is twenty-two, blue eyes. Bash- 
ful Harry is twenty, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, 
fond of music-and dancing. Respondents must be be 
tween twenty and twenty-four. 

A. R. and H. 8., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. A. R. is twenty. 
one, medium height, dark hair, hazel eyes. H. §8. is 
twenty-two, fair hair, blue eyes, fond of home. 

Tom Hatyarps and Imp or THE Cross, two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 

oung ies. Tom Halyards is twenty-two, mediun 
height, fair, blue eyes, fond of home. Imp of the Cross 
is twenty-four, medium height, fair, considered good. 
looking, of a loving disposition. 

Sam and Henry, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Sam is twenty-six, medium 
height, good-looking. Henry is twenty-two, tall, fair. 

Netuiz, nineteen, fair, fond of home and children, 
would like to correspond with a young man. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


ing. 

A German by—Grace Carlisle. 

Basurvut FRED by—Belle of Carlisle. 

Hanpsomes Tep by—Belle of the Rink. 

Martinus ScrisBLERvs by—Adrienna, tall; dark hair 
and eyes. - 

C. A. W. by—Violet, nineteen, medium height, fair, 
blue eyes. 

RATTLIN THE REFFER by—Rosamond K. 

GerorGE by—Clarice. | 

Tuomas by—Lilian A. 

Annie Lavriz by—Henry F., medium height, dark, 
good-looking. 

Lity and Ruts by—Willy and Love. 

WipoweEr by—Julia, a widow, tall, fair, fond of home 
and children. 

W. J. 8. by—Winnie, eighteen, medium height, light 
hair, hazel eyes. 

Lucie by—John J., good-looking, fond of children. 

IsaBEL by—J. C., twenty-one, tall, fair, loving. 

Exiza by—Thomas R. L. 

Forer Rops by—E. C. M., twenty, tall, considered 
good-looking. 

A. B. by—Frankie 8. 

Euiza C. by—R. J. 

Percival N. by—Lady Betty, twenty-eight, medium 
height. 

GertTRUDE by—Archibald D., tall, dark, musical. 

Oxox by—C. H. P., nineteen, fair, loving, fond of home. 


is responded to by—Madolin, eighteen, fair, lov- 
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